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é' Ovegton’ s Applied Physiology—Advanced - $ .80 

’ Edgren and Fossler’s Brief German Grammar 75 
Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm - - - - 50 
Fontaine’s Douze Contes Nouveaux - - 45 
Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition - - - -. .gO 
Gleason’s Xenophon’s Cyropaedia - - - - 1.25 
Merrill’s Fragments of Roman Satire - - - . 
Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite (Eclectic E agit Classics) . .20 
Burns’ Poems—Selections - - .20 
Byron’s Poems—Selections w. i - 25 | 
Wordsworth’s Poems—Selections “ - - .20 
Gray’s Poems—Selections se, - - .20 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


A NEW ASTRONOMY 
By Davip P. Topp, Ph.D., Professor of Astronomy in Am- 
herst College. 480 pages - - - $1.30 


Ex‘ensive use of laboratory methods. Em odiment of latest results of re- 
earch. New treatment of Mars and other planets. Systematic, practical, full 
interest. Three hundred specially prepared illustrations. Carries out 
ecommer dations of Committee of Ten and New York Regents 


LABORATORY MANUAL IN PRACTICAL 
BOTANY. By CHARLES H. CLARK, A.M., D.Sc., Principal 
of Windsor Hall, Waban, Mass. - 96 cents 

















gy |-atest and best methods of study. Practical mastery of laboratory processes 
Ags of the Compound Microscope. Centralaim: a study of the life histories 
plants,—not a mere effort to find the names of flowers. 
_ 


| OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices. New Books constantly 


issued to meet new demands in every department, adapted to every grade of | 


— and private schools. Prices, circulars, specimen pages, and special in- 
ormation on request, Correspondence cordially invited, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston tlanta Portland, Ore 








JUST PUBLISHED 


LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 

By William H. Greene, M.D., Emeritus Professor of Chemistry in the 
Philadelphia Central High School, etc. Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised, by Harry F. Keller, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in the 
Philadelphia Central High School. 1tz2mo. Half roan, $1.00. 


In preparing the present edition the aim has been chiefly to make 
such corrections and additions as were rendered necessary by the rapid 
advance of chemical science since the first appearance of this book. 
The general plan and arrangement which have proved satisfactory in 
the experience of the editor as well as that of the author have not been 
materially modified : a few of the chapters have been partly re-written, 
and a brief explanation of stereoisomerism is given in the Appendix. 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
The great of all times and nations. Edited by David Patrick, LL.D., edi. 
tor of “ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” and Francis Hindes Groome, assis- 
tant editor of “Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” Crown 8vo. Half moroc- 
co, $3.50. Companion volume, “‘ Chambers’s Gazetteer of the World.” 


Some of the features of this Dictionary are: First, though in only 
one volume, it is not so short after all: it contains as much letterpress, 
roughly, as three whole volumes of the “ Dictionary of Natienal Bio- 
graphy.” Next. alone of works of its size, it furnishes ample references 
to biographies, autobiographies, criticisms, and such like. Thirdly, 
the Dictionary gives the exact or approximate pronunciation of all the 
more difficult names. Fourthly, it ~ been written on parallel lines 
to the Gazetteer, and topographically is much more precise than 
biographical dictionaries are wont to be. Lastly, we have attempted 
to bring the work well “ up-to-date.” 


Send for complete catalogue. Correspondence solicited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





ATTRACTIVE NEW TEXTS MATHEMATICS 4*> READING. 










The Normal Course in Number. 
By Joun W. Cook, President Illinois State Normal Unt- 
versity, and Miss N Cropsey, 
Schools, Indians polis. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
Adapted to third, fourth and fifth grades. 3(4 pp. We. 


NEW ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. 


Adapted to the sixth, seventh and eigtth grades, and 
to ungraded schools, 452 pp. 72 cents 
“Few Looks can be found as admirably adapted to 
securing skill in computation and clearness in reason- 
ing—the important functions in aritbmetic.”—Prf. 
P. I. BuaBEe, State Nurmal School Oneonta, N. Y. 


Easy Problems in the Principles of 


ARiTHMETIC By EvizaBetu T. MIs. 12mo. 168 pp. 
Croth. $1.10. 


This book furnishes teachers with a large number | 
drill. 


of well, graded problems for supplems ntary 

‘Easy Probiems’ is exceedingly well arranged and 
classified. Itis far aap rior to the books of like nature 
now in use.”’—A. Schools, Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 


A First Book in Algebra. 


By WALLACE C. BorypEN. A.M., Sub Master ae ston Nor- 

mal School mo. 176 pp. Cloth. 60 cen 

“I deem Mr. Bosden’s book the best aay for be- 
ginuvers. [t connects their arithmetical knowsevge and 
practice at once with the algebraic operations It ex- 
cels, als »,in its admirable treatment of negative numb- 
ers, ‘tu its systematic sequence of the vroblems, and in 
ts practical self-teaching questions.”—E. F. KImmBalt, 
sub-Master Bennett School, Boston. 


ROGERS, Supt. 


Asst. Superintendent | 


Bemente sof Oe Constructive Geometry. 
Inductivels poegentes. By Wituiam Noetiine, A.M. 
lvmo. 62 pp. Clo.h S6cents 
“Your bouk is an excellent step in the direction | of 
noe ri. ht ined and right matter in geometry. 
RK. KL EBERGER, Prest. State Norma! School, ‘st. 
| Cioud, Minn. 


The Art of Accounts. 


An Elementary Treatise on Bookkeeping and the Nat- 
| wre aud Useof Money. By MarsHaLLP. HALt. 120 pp. 
| Cc loth. 80 cents. 

} *It bears on every page the marks of the author’s 
| breadth and carefuiness. The general method is sim- 
| plicity itself, The arrangement of topics is admirable.” 

| —WiLuiaM J. Tucker, President Dartmouth Cullege. 
| 
| 
| 
' 


Steppiag-Stones to Literature. 


By Miss Sanag L. ARNOLD and Supt. CHARLES B. GILBERT. 
This series furnishes the choicest reading matter 
for the eight regular grades, and is more fully and 
| beautifully illustrated than any other series. 
*I consider tbis series by fur the best that have come 
| to my notice during the score of years tuat I bave been 
| ip school work in this city .”—Marky E. DEaRBORN, Prin. 
| Coddington School, Quincy, Mass. 


The Normal Course in Reading. 
BY, Miss E. J. Topp and Supt. B. Powe. Six 
egular and Three Alternate Readers, fully illus- 
tra ed, and Primary Readivg Char 
‘The co-ordination and co thatien. of the different 
lessons in each book to each other and to the other 
books of the series make every branch of the scbool 
work lean on readiag and reading on each "—T 
CLENDENEN, Cairo, I 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON, HILADELPARA. 





The Rational Method in Reading. 


By Peet. E.G Warp and Mrs. E. E. EK. 
bree Readers, beautifully Hliustrated. «Manual and 
Phonetic Cards. 

“ This is the third year cf our using Ward’s ‘Rational 
Method.’ We consider it by far the best we have ever 
tried. Where. by other methods, the pupils coy 4 
recognize hundr: ds of words the first at. the 
now able to erase thousands "—J. I. Gortox, aot. 
Schoois, Sing Sing, N. Y . 


The World and Its People. 


Leases Duntonx, LL.D., Head-Master Boston 

Normal Schoo 

This delightful series of Geographical Readers con 
sists of eight volumes, as foilows: Firet sens, 
36 cents; Glimpres of the World. 56 cents; Oar 
Own Country. & cents; Our American Neigh- 
bers, & cents eecre5 Europe. & cen ife tu 
Asin, 60 cents; View frica, 72 "cenit: “i 
tralia and the Slane of the Sea, & cents. 

“a cannot compliment too ay The World and Its 
an ay All ourteachers and pupl 8 are delighted with 
them.”—R. E. DENFIELD, Supt. ools, Duluth, Minn. 


Nature in Verse. 


A Poetry Reader for Children. Compiled by Mary I 
LoveJoY. 12mo. 819 pp. Illustrated. Cloth. 72cents 


Twilight Stories. 
By Evizasets E. Foutke. Smallito. With 9 original 
illustrations. Cloth. 36 cents. 
The Plant Baby and Its Friends. 


By Kate Louise Brown. Small 4to. 155 pp. Cloth. 48 cts. 
A fascipating nature book for primary grades 





NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
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Every Teacher” Should Use and Recommend 


HARDTMUTH’S FAMOUS 


“KOH-I-NOORK” DRAWING PENCILS 


In 16 Degrees. 




















$ 
CT CRE TMT ee ee OD 


They Never Break nor Smear. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Importers, 


123 W. HOUSTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





KELLOGG'S - BUREAU The CHILDREN’S 


SUPPLIES FIRST-CLASS 


Teachers and Positions. 


TuIs Bureau was established in 188 
the recommendation plan, and heanivete of of 
teachers have secured good positions on 
the recommendation of its manager. Posi- 
tions filled at $4000 down. In the last few 
months five $2000 positions have been 
filled by this Bureau. 

Our candidates are few, selected with 
care, and heartily endorsed. They have 
been, with few exceptions, personally re- 
commended to us by presidents of colleges 
or normal schools, who have sent us their 
most capable graduates. 

Do you wart a really first-class assis- 
tant for any department ? 


Do you want a better position ? 

Do you know where a good teacher is 
wanted? 

If so, write Kellogg’s Bureau. Manual 
and application form giving full particulars 
about teachers and positions gladly sent 
you. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Mer., 


61 East Ninth Street, - - NEW YORK. 





READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








A SONG BOOK 
FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME. 


HOUR 





By Frank L. Sealy, 


Conductor of Newark Madrigal Club, 
Accompanist for Walter Damrosch in the 
New York Oratorio Society, etc., etc. 


A NEW SONG BOOK 


With arrangements from Abt, Schumann. 
Reinecke, Mendelssohn, Fesca, Peel, Gade, 
Gluck; melodious songs of pronounced 
carrying, wearing and singing qualities, 
quickly learned, and easily within range 
of a child’s voice. 


Five Thousand in use in the 
Public Schools of Newark. 





Cloth, 75 pp. Price, 60 Cents, 
of all Dealers, or by Mail, 


Send for Circular and Sample Page. 


New Jersey Song Book Co. 


901 PRUDENTIAL BUILDING, 
NEWARK, N, J. 








vere eA same. 


INTERLINEAR. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’ s.| 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 


LITERAL. 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
New Cop right Introductions—New Type—Good 


Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 


$:.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Catalogue free—s+nd for on . 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


| Davio McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET BT., PHILADELPH 14 





New No. 3. 


Double Ruled. 
36 Pages. ° - 


VERTICAL 


SPELLING BLANKS. 


New No. 4. 


Single Ruled. 
° Script Heading. 


Correspondence solicited, 
— LITTLE & CO.,9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 


ESTABLISHED 186]. 


EINER & AMEND, 


205-2115 Third peat 
NEW YORK. 


Everything — necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made t 
order, according to draw 
























gs. 
Glass blowing and en 
graving done on premises 









THE BEST Ags | FOR ILLUSTRATION, 


Blackboard 
Stencils.* # 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 
Each State and Territory. 
10c ea. 

9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 10c. 

French and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 
4Uc. 

War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 

Civil War. io Stencils. 80c. 

Border. 12x36in. 10c. 

Rolls of Honor. 12x36in. 10c. 

Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 


ae) 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in., 
5 CENTS EACH. 

Language Lessons. 
Animals. 40 Designs. 
Plants and Flowers. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 





10c. ea. 
24X36 in. 


75 Designs. 
35 Designs. 


25 Designs. 
a 


Send 10 cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and a 5-cent stencil— 
with complete st. 


F: L. Kellogg & Co., 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 








DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS? 


($1.00 a Year) This is a monthly text- 
book for teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room. Its circulation 
has doubled during the last year. 30 cents 
a Year; Clubs of two or more 25 cts. each 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO 








= ESTERBROOK ‘VERTCALRRITER” PENS 


whe AS ee 3 





is an event in the history of the schools for 1898. They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 
for their special purpose. 
requisitions. 





Ask your stationer for their No. 556 or 570, or place them on your 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 Joun Street, New Yor«k. 
Works: Campen, N. J. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN i884, 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - - CHICACO. - - 


Secks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Eastern Brancu! 404 ASHLAND Ave. BurraLto, N. Y- 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, =Y£2£?? ©. Fisk & co. 


Proprietors. 


Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual free. 


4Ashburton Place. Boston, Mass. 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. fll. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York Citv, N.Y. 
2 King St , West, Toronto, Can 730 Cooper B’id’g, Denver Colo. 825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1242 12th st. W asbington, D.C. 414 Century B’ld’g. Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY: 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. | 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


KINDERGARTEN #8) sie 


& sCHO00. 1 J. Ww. 
Send for Catalogue. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


3 East 14TH STREET, 
New YORK 

NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 

PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


JAMES B. WILSON, 
giving name, compositi n and form of all 


OMPLETE....0+000 
C MINERALS known minerals. wi: h supplement bringing the 


ATALOGUE OF 
worktodate. Metallic classification showir g what minerals containeachelement Alphapetical it dex 
and other lists The ve t reference book of the kind ever pubiis"ed tor the use of :eacher or student Post- 
aid, paper bound, 25¢.; cloth, sor.; calf, interl., $1.00. Dr. A. E. FOOTE, Collecti ns ot Miner ls, 
E Price Lists Free. (Est. 1876.) 1317 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 




















133 William Street, New York. 





186 pages. 40 engravings Con: ios a table 


abinet Specimens, Gems. 





ANNOUNCEMENT, 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


‘* Graded Lessons in Arithmetic,”’ 


By WivpurR F. Nicuoxs, A.M., Principal of Grammar School, Holyoke, Mass., in 
eight grades. Nowready: Grades I1., II1., 1V., for the second, third, and fourth years 
in school. Grades for the succeeding school years in press to be soon forthcoming. 


Among the special features The seme topic carried frcm grade to grade,— 
and comparing cf geometric forms.- 
variety of practical exam; les.— 
Lessors in Arithmetic,’ 


Much work in mensuration. 
Full illustration and explanation of fractions —The number and 
The best modern methocs of instruction in number.—The use of ** Graded 
* will develop in a special manner “ thought power.” 





Sample copy mailed for 15 cents each. 


BROWN & CO., Publishers, = 


THOMPSON, Boston and Chicago. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU AND REGISTRY 
OF ACADEMIC COSTUME, 


COTRELL & LEONARD, 472-478 Albany, 


Makers of CAPS and GOWNS, the BEST and 
CHEAPEST Academic Uniform. 


Write for illustrated bulletin No. 13 and for price list if interested. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU wx ww wu 


Established 1889. Has filled hundreds of good positions. Five at $2000 each, filled 
in the last few months. Positions filled in thirty States. Recommends teachers 
Send for form and booklet. Attend to this Now. Vacancies coming in daily. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, » * 613 East Ninth Street, New York. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES 


can now be selected with the certainty of securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids for teachers is now ready and will be sent to 
any address for 6 cent stamps, much less than cost. It is the result of months of | 
patient labor. All important books are accurately described. Special prices to tea2h- | 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 pire printed pages and lists nearly 1500 | 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furnished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 











Broadway, 








Telephone, Boston 775-2. | 


N. Y| 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


introduces to colleges, schocls, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Callon or address 


Mrs M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 





23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ano 
| Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
| schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of schoo! property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., 





New Vor« Crrv. 


R TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad 
dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
| Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, 2752. Send for manual. 








ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, § 
Established ‘8ss. 





3 East 14TH Street, N Y. 
To correspond with teachers 
and employers. Have filed 
vacancies in 17 States. 

ate in every State. 


Robertson’s ae Agency, 
H.N. RoeeraE. & P. 0. Box 203 


OF LAW 


CHICAGO OLA 
Png A DEPARTME T UNIVERSITY. 


= evening ee or infgrmadion 8 Hv — Elmer. E 3 
rett, L ashington Street, Chicago 


Sv JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Long 
established. Responsible. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students successful and pleased. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sentfree. Address, 
Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No &4 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For particu 
lars address THe Untversiry oF Catcaco (Division C) 
The Correspondence-Stuily Depariment, Chicago, Ill 


Oper- 








N 











‘EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 
Boston, Mass. 


Largest in the world. Chas. Wesley Emerson, Pres 
Send for circular. 








Nature Study and Related Subjects 


By Wilbur S. Jackman, Chicago Normal Schoo! 


Part I. Tew CuHaxts: 4 comspectus of a year's work. 
| Part II.—Nores, 167 pp.: Suggestions as to Method. 


Not sold separately. Postpaid, 85 cents. 
Chicago Normal School Publishing House, 
691 Stewart Av., Chicago, Il). 


R, Bartscx. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., 


29 West 23d Street, New York, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


PANCOAST’S INTRODUCTION T0 AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


With Thirteen Portraits, Chronological Tables, and Lists of Works for Collateral Readivg. 


xiv.+393 pp. 16mo. $1.00, neZ. 


SOME COLLEGE OPINIONS: 


Pror J. M. HART. Cornell: “ It seems to me to ac- Pror. A.G. NEWCOMER, Stanford Univ , Cal.: “He 
complish exactly what it attempts ; it introduces the | is at once temperate and sympathetic, earnest ens | 
reader carefully and systematically to the subject, | fair. He succeeds admirably in saying the jus and 
The several chapters are well proportioned, and the | needful thing without beiug tempted beyond.” 
tone of the entire work is one of kindly and enlight- | 
ened sympathy. The k must become an admirable 4 
manual for schools of a higher grade, as well as for | liable but a stimulating guide, fall of suggestion. 


the geveral reader.” Pror. E. M. HOPKINS, Univ. of Kansas: “ It seems 


Pror. W M. BASKERVILL, Vanderbilt (Tenn.): “I to me fully entitle’ totake rank with his English 
like it aR. than apy I have yet seen.’ Literature as a text-book, and I shall at once place it 


on my list, recomme:.ded for high school work.” 
Pror. JOSIAH H. PENNIMAN, University of Penn- 
sylvania: ** The work is an excellent one. The scope 


Pror. A. C. BARROWS, Ohio State University: 
of it is broad, and the treatment is scholarly.’ 


have already decided to make it my text-book.” 


SOME SCHOOL OPINIONS: 


G. J. SMITH, Mixed High School,New York: “I find ; 
in it the same excellences which characterize tbe | School: “Compared with the author's English Litera- 
author’s Exglish Literature, viz.: 
rangement and presentation, and fairness in criticism | the adv antages of space and leisure, ‘since the period 
and assignment.” | covered is not so long. Then, too, there are the por- 


RAY GREENE HULING, Cambridge ( Mass.) Bastteh scholar.” 
High School: ‘' lt has an interesting style, which will | 
attract and hold attention. It seems to me well pro- | Priv. FRE D. W ATKINSON, Springfield, (Mass.) 
portioned in a arrangement and well balanc ed in its | High School: “It is the late buyer that gets the best | 
judgments. like oo y its ‘Study Lists’ text-book iu American literature. know of | 
which ecd ma, several chapters, and the conspectus | no better » merican literature.” 
of literary activity which appears in the Appendix.” | 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS: 


raits, which add immensely to the interest of the | 


Pror. W. C. THAYER, Lehigh: ‘It is not only a re- 


clearness in ar-| ture, it seems to me equally fine and, in addition, has | 


ndigestion 


'Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree- 
lable remedy in existence for 
| Preventing indigestion, and re- 


lieving those diseases arising 


from a disordered stomach. 


Miss SARAH W4EDON, Ann Harbor (Mich.) High | 


D W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
| preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
|acidulated drink when properly diluted 


with water, and sweetened.” 


The Critic; “ Deserves similar co wmendation with 
his earlier took on English Literatur Done 
with excellent taste and judgment, ‘and will interest 
the general reader, while it will be useful as a school 
text-book.” 


The Outlook; ** While ; rimarily intended for use by 
school and college students, it seems to us even more 


ee : ——— 
desirable as a bandbook and guide for the individual Desrriptive pamphlet tres on applicatiza to 
lence of arrangement, a literary quality which is 
rather unusual in worke of this kind. . .. The in- 
dividual crit gt -- 4 oumare, and books appear to 

us sound and well Thee hapters are con- 
tinuously intere sting in a bigh degree 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 


For sale by all Drur: its. 


| 

yeader It combines with accuracy in fact and excel- | Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
i 
| 


MR. PANCOAST’S EARLIER BOOKS. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 


With study lists,etc. 556pp. 16mo. $1.25 net. 


REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Containing, besides critical and historical matter, 
many English masterpieces, each complete. 514 pp. 
Large 12mo. $1.60 met. 








Use JOSEPH 


GILLOTT’S 


SE SSE 


VERTIGRAPH. 


The Pan gee 
Pens in 


VERTICAL WRITING. 


s have been especially designed for Vertical Writing 


MULTISCRIPT. 


Packer’s 


= a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK. if | ‘ ar “ O a p 


THE COLOR PRIMER. 


Color Instruction Made Easy 
and Fascinating. 








This is a new Color Book, by Milton Bradley, designed for Primary Schools. | 
Teachers’ Edition, 80 pages, price, 10 cents. 


| is ahygienic luxury. Used freely, it clears the 
| skin from those impairments that destroy a 


| GOOD COPPLEXION. 


For washing the hair and scalp, Packer's 
| Tar Soap is without an equal. It cleanses 
24 pages, price, 5 cents. | thoroughly. removes dandruff, allays itching 


Interesting Experiments for 


The Youngest Pupils. 


Pupils’ Edition, 


With these books in the hands of teachers and pupils, greater progress can be made | and stimulates new growth of hair. 


in true Color teaching than has ever before been possible. 


SAMPLES MAILED 0. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


NEW YORE. ATLA 


: Invaluable to Teachers 


when fatigned, a bath and shampoo with 
this excelleat soap is delightfully refreshing 


Springfield, Mass. | and invigorating. 


V RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





yaad 
TROAT es 
BREATH PERFUME 
Good for Youn gy and Ola 


NTA, KANSAS CITY Deod O ran t, 
Antiseptic, 
Balsamic. 


SEN-SEN CO 


ROCHESIEF 








THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Fulton:St., New York. 
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Contributions of Genetic Psychology. 


(Part of a paper read by Professor J. P. Gordy, of Columbus, Ohio, be- 
fore the Department of Superintendence, at Chattanoxga, The original 
title was ‘*‘ What Can Child Study Contribute to the Science of Education ?”’) 


The question, which I am to try to answer is this : 
To what extent can a knowledge of the laws that gov- 
ern the growth and development of human beings 
throw light on the business of education ? 

We shall find this an easy question to answer if we 
bear in mind that the business of education requires as 
precise a knowledge as possible of the answers to six 
questions : 

1. What is the end of education ? 

2. What instrumentalities ought society to employ 
for the realization of that end ? 

3. What subjects-should students be required to 
study ? 

4. In what order should these studies be taken up ? 

5. By what methods should these subjects be taught ? 

6. What amounts of time and energy can students 
be required to give to work without injury to their 
health ? 

He who can answer these questions most perfectly 
—who has the most precise and detailed knowledge of 
the end of education, whose judgment is wisest as to 
the instrumentalities which society should make use 
of td realize that end, whose knowledge of the subjects 
which ought to be taught, the order in which they 
should be taken up, the methods by which they should 
be taught, and the amount of time and energy which 
students are capable of giving to their work without 
jnjury to their health—has the largest amount of the 
knowledge that throws light on the business of edu- 
cation. 

We may consider our question under the following 
heads: Will genctic psychology throw any light on 
the end of education? Will it help us to see what 
agencies society should employ in the business of edu- 
cation? Will it tell us what subjects ought to be 
studied ? Will it tell us in what order they should be 
studied ? Will it tell us by what methods they should 
be taught ? Will it help us to see how much work 
students can safely be required to do ? 

It seems to me self-evident that genetic psychology 
cannot tell us what the end of education is. The end 
of education will be determined for each individual 
by his conception of man. Start from Plato’s concep- 
tion of man and you will reach Plato’s conclusion— 


that the end of education is to develop the power to 
see those divine ideas in the contemplation of which 
alone true wisdom consists, that those that do not 
possess the capacity to develop this power are incap- 
able of being educated. Agree with Aristotle that 
the supremely important thing in man is the intellect 
and the supremely important thing in life is the activ- 
ity of the intellect—and you will agree with him that 
the end of education i$ the development of the intel- 
lect—that those who have little intellect to develop 
have no business in life except to serve those who 
have. Say with certain religious teachers that the su- 
premely important thing in man is his capacity to be- 
lieve certain doctrines, and you will agree with them 
that the supremely important thing in education is the 
development of this capacity. Say with Dr. Dewey 
that a man ought to have no life of his own, that he 
lives in and for and by society, and you will agree 
with him that the education of man should be deter- 
mined entirely with reference to the needs of society. 
Agree with the Herbartians that the will is not free, 
and yet insist with them that the conduct of this hu- 
man automaton is a matter of the first importance, 
and you will agree with them that the development 
of interests—such interests as will invariably impel 
the individual to certain kinds of conduct—is the su- 
premely important thing in education. What you 
think of man, what you think of human life, will de- 
termine what you think of the end of education. But 
the science that undertakes to tell us what man is, 
what his inmost nature is, is philosophy, with which 
genetic psychology has nothing to do. 

2. Will genetic psychology throw any light on the 
agencies that society should employ for the realization 
of the ends of education ? This question also I should 
answer with an unqualified negative. Such answers 
as this question is capable of receiving, the so-called 
science of education will borrow from a study of com- 
parative politics. What methods have actually worked 
well in this direction? Were there any special con- 
ditions in the cases where they worked well, to prevent 
them from working well elsewhere ? It is the answers 
to such questions as these which will tell us all which 
we shall ever know about the agencies which society 
should employ in the business of education. 

3. Will genetic psychology help us to decide what 
subjects ought to be studied? The true answer to 
this question can be most clearly seen by considering 
the principles upon which a choice ought to be made 
between different courses of study. What you think 
the end of education is will determine, to a great ex- 
tent, your opinion as to the subjects that ought to be 
studied. You wish to give your pupils that knowledge 
which will prepare them for rational living. And what 
is that knowledge? MHerbart Spencer has told us as 
well as any one else and he did not base his conclu- 
sions on genetic psychology. 

What kind of a discipline do we need in order to 
be able to live wisely ? Prof. Hinsdale has answered 
this question for us. He has told us that we cannot 
acquire the powers, for example, to reason correctly 
about our children by studying politics, or learn how 
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to vote wisely by studying Latin and Greek—that we 
acquire the power to reason about politics by study- 
ing politics; that we acquire the power to reason 
about anything by reasoning about the class of things 
to which it belongs. But Prof, Hinsdale did not base 
his conclusians on genetic psychology. 

What kind of training do we need in order that we 
may be able to estimate things at their proper worth 
—to hate what we ought to hate and love what we 
ought to love ? Plato answered this question with al- 
most ideal completeness. Bring children from their 
earlier years, he said in substance, in contact with the 
highest concrete ideals they are capable of appreciat- 
ing. Teach them to love nobleness and bravery and 
generosity by teaching them to love noble, brave, and 
generous men. But Plato did not base his conclusions 
on genetic psychology. 

What can we do to train the wills of our pupils—to 
give them the power to do what they have decided is 
wise ? I think Prof. James has gone as far as anyone 
else towards answering this question. We must real- 
ize, he says in substance, the immense difference be- 
tween fine feelings and fine actions. We must con- 
stantly remember that generous feelings which do not 
stimulate their possessor to generous actions under 
appropriate circumstances, leave their possessor less 
generous than they found him, that unselfish aspira- 
tions which do not issue in unselfish conduct tend to 
weaken the will. But Prof. James did not base his 
conclusions on genetic psychology. We see, then, 
that we cannot determine what ought to be studied 
by studying genetic psychology. 

What light can genetic psychology throw on the 
question as to proper methods of teaching? I am 
not a Herbartian. I dissent radically from the Her- 
bartian doctrine of the will and consequently from the 
Herbartian doctrine of interest. I believe that the 
Herbartian doctrine—that all the studies in the school 
course may be made a means of revealing moral ideas, 
and consequently a means of moral training—is not 
only false, but pernicious. I believe the doctrine of 
concentration, as many Herbartians explain it, is at 
war with the fundamental principles of psychology. 
But, nevertheless, I believe that the main outlines of 
the Herbartian doctrine as to the steps or stages in 
the methods of teaching will stand the test of time. 
But Herbart did not base his conclusions as to method 
on genetic psychology. 

Will genetic psychology throw any light on the 
oe se order in which studies should be taken up? 

ndoubtedly. Although the end of education must 
determine what is to be taught, the question as to when 
the various subject we undertake to teach must be 
taken up, manifestly cannot be answered except by a 
study of children’s capacities. Granted that there are 
things which a child must know in order to be edu- 
cated, it is yet evident that thechild cannot learn them 
until he has the capacity to learn them, and there is 
no definite way of determining when this capacity will 
appear. Granted that there is a certain training of his 
powers which a child must acquire in order to be edu- 
cated, it is evident that there is no definite way of de- 
termining when his faculties can begin to be exercised, 
and how much, inorder that this discipline may be the 
result. Granted that the child must acquire a certain 
training of his emotions that he may learn to love what 
is good and hate what is bad, in order to be educated, 
and granted also that his training can only result from 
bringing his mind into contact with the noblest ideals 
he is capable of appreciating, it is evident that there is 
no definite way of telling what are the noblest ideals 
he is capable of appreciating. 

Undoubtedly the two great questions for genetic 
psychology to answer are: (1) When shall we teach 
children the subject they ought sometimes to study, 
and (2) how much time and energy can we safely ask 
children to give to this work. 
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Ventilation of School-Rooms. 


By Asst. Supt. A. P. Marble, New York City. 


The Honorable Yung Wing, a Chinese diplomat, 
long resident in the United States, was educated in this 
country and graduated at Yale. He once said to his 
old teacher, Mr. Hammond, of Monson academy, 
Mass., that it would have saved his countrymen untold 
millions of money if they had understood the principle 
of the draft in chimneys; but they had always built fires 
on open hearths and braziers. in health and comfort, 
if not in money, an equal amount would be saved in 
this country if everybody understood the simple prin- 
ciples of ventilation. 

in ventilating a school-room, the problem is, to sup- 
ply for every pupil about thirty cubic feet of pure air 
per minute, at about 70 degrees Fahrenheit in winter, 
without producing drafts. And the conditions are var- 
ious—between the North and the South; in summer 
and in winter; on the windy prairie, and in the shelter 
of the hills; in the city, and in the rural district. The 
principle is the same in each case; the application of 
that principle must be modified to suit the various 
conditions. 

In the school-rooms of this country every known 
variety of ventilating apparatus may be found, from 
nothing, except the doors and windows, to systems 
so elaborate and complex that the air itself seems to 
become confused among the labyrinthine flues, and 
ducts, and passages. It is not to be expected that 
every teacher will understand all these; but every 
teacher should learn at once the provision made for 
ventilating the school-room that he occupies. On in- 
quiring the purpose of a register or flue in the walls of 
a school-room, we frequently hear the teacher say that 
it is designed for either the ingress or the egress of 
either fresh air or foul, warm air or cold, he doesn’t 
know which; and this answer represents the acquain- 
tance of the majority of the teachers with the means 
of ventilation in their own school-rooms. They know 
as little about it as the Chinese know about chimneys, 

In recognition of this prevailing ignorance, auto- 
matic regulators of heat and ventilation have been pro- 
vided in some school-rooms, at great expense; but the 
thermostat, though useful, can never take the place of 
an intelligent teacher. As the first step, therefore, in 
improving the ventilation of school-rooms from one 
end of the country to the other, my first proposition is 
this: Three pieces of ribbon, half an inch wide and a 
quarter of a yard long (for patriotic reasons, red, white, 
and blue), should be tacked above every hole in the 
wall, above every window and transom, through which 
the air may pass either outward or inward. By this 
simple device, the teacher may see, at a glance, what is 
going on. He may not know what the various regis- 
ters, flues, and ducts, are meant to accomplish, but he 
can know what they actually do; and in the absence of 
the ribbons, he may paste up narrow strips of tissue 
paper, just as good as long as they last. This simple 
expedient calls the attention of both teacher and pupils 
to the motion of the air; it is a protection from drafts; 
above all, it daily invites to a study of the school-room 
air. 

My second proposition is: That the heating and 
ventilation of school-rooms should be a required study 
in every normal school, and a subject of examination 
for teachers. The movements of the atmosphere are 
as interesting as the study of the motions of Saturn or 
the moon, and far more useful. As between: astron- 
omy and aérology in a normal school, let us have aé- 
rology. Notice the particles of dust, or a wreath of 
smoke, seen in the sunbeam as it enters a partially 
darkened room. Contemplate now the blizzard that 
uproots trees and sweeps to destruction houses, vil- 
lages, and even the masonry of great cities. Both the 
smoke-wreath, wafted gently upward, and the devas- 
tating tornado, exhibit the effect of heat upon the air; 
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and this elastic, expansive, and sensitive air is the sub- 
tle medium to be directed and controlled by ventila- 
tion. 

The methods employed in the ventilation of school- 
rooms are of two kinds; the natural metlrod, and the 
artificial or mechanical method. The first of these is 
the more simple, and, generally, it is less expensive; 
the last is the more costly at first, but more effective; 
especially in large builaings. ‘Lhe so-called natural 
ventilation consists of a heated flue, or series of flues, 
in which a draft is produced. It depends upon gravity 
alone; but it is sometimes supplemented by the force 
of the wind. .It is not natural, in the absolute sense, 
since it depends upon the construction of the school- 
house. 

The heated air in the flue expands; it occupies more 
space, and is, therefore, lighter than the colder air. 
This colder air, by its greater weight, falls and forces 
upward the heated air;—jug as a balloon is raised by 
the downward pressure of the surrounding air; and just 
as a cork is raised by the downward pressure of the 
water on which it floats. The heated air does not pull 
upward through the flue; it is itself pushed up; though, 
in a sense the draft is caused by heat; in another, and 
a broader sense, the draft is caused by gravity. With 
_ an open fire, if the flue is damp and cold when the fire 
is first lighted, the chimney does not draw, because the 
warm air becomes chilled before it reaches the chim- 
ney, so that the downward pressure in the flue is as 
great as the upward; on the other hand, if the room is 
closely built, so that no cold air can enter through the 
crevices, then the chimney will not draw, because the 
lighter air cannot be lifted up the chimney. A venti- 
lating flue, then, is constructed on the same principle 
as an ordinary chimney. 

The jacket-stove is simply an ordinary cylindrical 
stove, surrounded with a sheet-iron cover, placed sev- 
eral inches away, reaching to the floor, and open at the 
top. Below the stove a flue extends to the outer air. 
The stove heats the air within the jacket; the warm air 
rises into the room, and the cold air enters from the 
outside, to become heated, and rise in its turn. Of 
course, being lighter, the warm air passes to the top of 
the room. If now the room is tightly closed, so that 
no air can escape, the warm air will suon cease to come 
inward through the jacket; because the room is full. 
By lowering a window at the top, the warm air from 
the jacket will pass outward, and neither warm nor 
ventilate the room. On the other hand, if the chimney- 
flue, or any heated flue, be opened near the floor, then 
the air is withdrawn from the bottom of the room 
where it is coldest; and this makes room for the heated 
air to enter again through the jacket. ‘In effect, the 
jacket is a chimney, so to speak, to bring warm air into 
the room, and the chimney, or ventilating, flue with- 
draws the air just as it does with an open fire. By 
these appliances, the air of the room is constantly 
changing—the warm air from the jacket rising to the 
top of the room, and then gradually settling and warm- 
ing the whole room as the air is exhausted from the 
floor through the ventilating or exhaust stove. 

The jacket-stove illustrates every other method of 
natural ventilation by means of heated flues. The hot- 
air furnace is merely a large jacket-stove placed in the 
basement. It has a cold-air supply on the same prin- 
ciple, and the warm air rises from the furnace to one 
or several rooms through metallic ducts. These ducts 
frequently open into the room through regi$ters in the 
floor. The registers should never be placed in the 
floor, because they collect dust. They should be placed 
in the wall seven or eight feet above the floor, because 
the warm air passes to the top of the room in any case, 
and the elongated flues produce a better draft. 

Again, steam coils, or radiators, enclosed each in a 
box, through which the outer air passes to be warmed, 
are merely another form of jacket-stove; and they op- 
erate upon the same principle, so far as ventilation is 
concerned. In every one of these—the jacket-stove, 


the furnace in the basement, and the steam radiators— 
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the warm air is carried through flues to the top of the 
room by gravity; that is, by the pressure of the heavier 
cold air, which makes the warm air rise. 

And in each of these cases the warm air will not 
enter the room unless a corresponding volume of air 
is constantly withdrawn. If the windows are lowered 
at the top, or if a ventilating flue opens from the top of 
the room, the warm air simply passes outward, without 
either warming or ventilatiag the room. Hence, it is 
apparent that the air must be withdrawn, or exhausted, 
through flues opening near the floor; and these flues 
must be heated in some way, to produce an upward 
draft. 

The wind has an effect upon every one of these mod- 
ifications of the jacket-stove. If it blows directly 
upon the radiators, the air will enter the room before 
it is warmed, whether the radiator be the stove, the 
furnace, or the steam-coil. Moreover, the rooms on 
the windward side of a loosely-constructed house will 
feel the pressure of the wind, and the warm air will 
not rise from the radiators through the flues. The 
effect of the wind must be, therefore, provided against 
and discounted in advance. 

The fault of this natural method is, that it depends 
upon a wide difference of temperature between the 
outer air and that of the school-room. It does not 
operate effectively in still, mild weather, and in such 
weather the chief dependence must be placed upon 
open windows; but its simplicity commends it for small 
buildings, and in places where motive power is not 
easily accessible. 

Artificial or mechanical ventilation is like the natural 
method just described, in respect to the radiating sur- 
face and the conducting pipes or flues, both for the 
ingress of fresh, warm air, and for the exit of vitiated 
air. It differs from the natural method, in that it pro- 
pels the air either inward or outward, or in both direc- 
tions by means of a fan, or blower, or a form of air 
pump, driven by steam, or other power. It therefore 
acts uniformly, and independently of wind and 
weather. 

There are various forms of fans driven by steam or 
electric power. They are sometimes used to force the 
air over the radiators and into the school-room; this 
is called the plenum system. Sometimes the fan is 
used to withdraw the air from the school-room through 
the ventilating flues or ducts; this is the exhaust sys- 
tem. ; 

The exhaust fan may withdraw from the room thirty 
cubic feet per pupil each minute. The vacuum so cre- 
ated should be supplied through the warm-air or radi- 
ating flue; but, practically, the air comes in partly 
through the crevices in the doors and windows. The 
exhaust system is a failure when used alone. 

The plenum system forces the requisite quantity of 
fresh, warm air into the room every minute. If the 
exhaust flues are properly heated, a large part of the 
vitiated air will pass out through those flues; but a cer- 
tain proportion of air will be forced from the room 
through other orifices, with no serious consequences, 
and yet with some interruption of the best ventilation. 
The plenum system is vastly superior to the exhaust 
system, when each is used alone; but the best results 
‘can be obtained by a combination of the two. 

When thirty cubic feet of air per minute, and at the 
proper temperature, are forced into a school-room, 
and an equal volume of air is withdrawn by means of 
fans, it would seem that the ventilation must be per- 
fect; but there are difficulties still. In the first place, a 
very delicate adjustment of flues is necessary, if one 
central fan is to force the warm air uniformly to twenty 
or more rooms variously located, and at different dis- 
tances. In the second place, we meet the difficulty of 
drafts in the school-room. In no case should the air 
move at a greater velocity than 200 feet per minute. 
Even at this rate, currents may be felt in some part of 
the room, unless the incoming air is dispersed at the 
ceiling, and the outgoing air is withdrawn through 
registers, a yard or two distant from the pupils. In 
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the third place, it remains to be determined whether 
the air is changed every fifteen minutes in every part 
of the room. It is not certain that this result has ever 
actually been produced; but the combined system of 
forced ventilation, if properly applied, will accomplish 
it, if it ever can be accomplished. 

Thus far, we have considered this subject mainly 
respecting a cold climate in winter. In warm climates, 
the combined fan ventilation is especially desirable; 
but at present no school-room ventilation is perfect; 
most of it is sadly deficient, and much of it will con- 
tinue so for a long time. We must improve it as fast 
as possible, and in the meantime we must try to de- 
velop the “adjustable boy ”; that is, by recesses, by 
physical exercises, and by hygienic living, the boy must 
be made, physically, so strong that he can breathe the 
poison of impure air, and sit in drafts a part of every 
day, and grow fat! 

To summarize: : 

1. Most teachers know but little about ventilation, 
and they are not alone in this. 

2. Red, white, and blue ribbons for ventilating- 
vanes should hang and float above every school-room 
air-hole. 

3. Aérology should be a study in the course of every 
normal school. 

4. Natural ventilation is defective; but it must be 
used in a majority of schools, and it should be the best 
of its kind. 

5. The exhaust system of fan ventilation should 
never be used alone. 

6. The combined system of mechanical ventilation 
is the best now known. » 

As to a few details: 

1. In cold climates all school-room windows should 
be double. 

2. The ingress of fresh air should be at least eight 
feet from the floor; and so far as possible, the current 
should be thrown against the ceiling and distributed. 

3. The exhaust should be always near the floor, if 
possible, only six inches above. 

4. All registers should be upright'—never in the 
floor. 

5. A current of air through a register at a velocity 
of 100 or 200 feet a minute will feel cold to the hand, 
though at a temperature of 90 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Hence— ; 

6. No child should sit within a yard of a ventilating 
register. 


Yr 
Some Problems of the Kindergarten. 


(Part of the report of the committee on training of kindergartners, read 
before the International Kindergarten Union, by the chairman, Mrs A. H 
Putnam, of Chicago. ) 


Nearly three years ago it was determined by the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union to take such measures 
as were in its power to raise the standard of our train- 
ing class work. Many of the training schools then, 
as now, were private institutions; a comparatively 
small number were organically connected with the 
public school system, and but few were related to this 
union. These training schools are scattered from 
Maine to Florida and from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast, therefore it has been a difficult matter to gain 
the knowledge which the committee needed. 

To summarize briefly the information gathered from 
over 150 letters, the work in special studies, as psy- 
chology, literature, and drawing, is mostly carried on 
by specialists, often by professors from universities 
near which the training school is located. Direct 
work in nature study has come to vivify much that 
the student has gained in high school almost entirely 
from books, instead of from a first-hand living experi- 
ence with things. Music is beginning to take its 
rightful place in the training school, and voice train- 
ing for speaking as well as singing has a large place 
and the quality of the songs given to the children has 
greatly improved. 


~ 
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Child study occupies a prominent place in many 
programs, but there seems to be almost as many 
methods pursued as there are people engaged in it. 
The plan in many places seems to be a still hunt for 
the spontaneous interests and instincts of the child, 
with watchful care of such interests, and their replace- 
ment by other states of thought and feeling. There seems 
to be on the part of some teachers a desire to put the 
child through formal and conscious tests, as to what 
the child knows positively or negatively of the facts of 
form, color, number, position, etc. While less helpful 
than the other method, yet any plan which makes for 
better knowledge of the child’s world from the child’s 
point of view, cannot utterly fail. 

The rapid growth of the kindergarten idea is dis- 
closing many weaknesses that hinder its organic 
growth and also subject us to outer criticism. “To 
what is near we oft are blind,” says Froebel, and is 
it not true that we are not equipped for the wise judg- 
ment and application of these principles until we 
thoroughly understand that whatever may be the par- 
ticular field of our own study and knowledge, others 
studying the same problems from other standpoints 
are really completing our imperfect knowledge. 

Among the problems forced upon us are: 1. The 
growth of the idea of the new education in public favor 
has brought into being many kindergartens. This has 
made some provisional arrangement for additional 
help for the director a necessity. In the larger cities 
this help comes from those who are studying. In 
smaller places the kindergartner trains her own assist- 
ants and often this follows close upon graduation. 
She thus becomes a law to herself and others without 
having had’ time to assimilate the knowledge and to 
gain the experience necessary for this work. 

Often a young girl who has had no experience in 
training adults finds herself where a training class is 
demanded and owing to the small salaries paid kin- 
dergartners it appears to her almost imperative or at 
least very tempting to do something in other lines. 
Many of the faults charged up to the kindergarten 
are frequently the direct outcome of the immaturity 
of such teachers. 

2. In places more or less isolated, the kindergartner 
is often called from her room to substitute in grade 
work, leaving the children to assistants not as yet 
qualified to assist. This is detrimental. Here, too, 
the standard and ideals of work proper to primary 
grades is expected of the kindergarten child and he is 
drilled in knowledge of number, form, color, to the 
exclusion of all opportunity for creativeness. Slowly 
but surely the’fact is being borne in upon us by mod- 
ern psychology that knowledge of facts is not sub- 
stantial faculty, and that the brain unless hungering 
for truth to convert to use, in the long run disclaims 
such knowledge or accepts it as a burden rather than 
a privilege. All the old ideals affect the training 
teacher and she becomes as mechanical and inflexible 
and unpsychologic with her elder students as some 
kindergartners are with their children. 

3. There is always a danger where one is shut out 
from the enthusiasm and incentives to study which 
come from a consensus of interests. One is apt to 
walk in a beaten path until it is worn into ruts. The 
isolated teacher may not know that even her own 
Alma Mater has perhaps “built more stately man- 
sions,” and’ the methods and devices at first useful 
have been set aside for those which are deeper and 
more vital. She forgets, or possibly never learned, 
that no work is enduring which is stamped with a 
borrowed stamp, and unless her work springs from 
the heart vivified by her own thought, it must wither 
and perish. Nature is not one law of growth for the 
germ and another for the plant. She works continu- 
ously with no break from the least thing to the great- 
est. The teacher of to-day must explore the individ- 
ual capacities and limitations of her students before 
she can reach them effectually. 
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Chattanooga Meeting, February 22, 23, 24. 





The meeting was called to order one hour later than 
the time specified, owing to the absence of some one 
whom the local committee had selected as presiding 
officer. A delay of this kind should never be tolerated 
again. The department meets for solid work, and it 
is better to relegate all red tape and frills, including 








State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania. 

President of the Department of Superintenderce, N. E. A., 1897-98. 
the gushing nothings with which welcome speeches 
and responses are inflated to desuetude than to allow 
any of these matters of form to consume as much as 
sixty valuable minutes. Thanks to the splendid ad- 
dress delivered by State Supt. Price Thomas, the an- 
noyance caused by the tardiness was soon forgotten. 
This polished, generous, dignified, noble speech of 
welcome will long be remembered. 





Supt, W. L. Steele, Galesburg, [linois 
Secretary of the Department of Supeiintendence, N. E. A., 1897-98. 


The 
full : 


words of Mr. Thomas are worth printing in 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY STATE SUPT. THOMAS, 

“In the name of the educational interests of the state, I give 
you welcome. Tennessee has a place and a greeting ‘for all. 
North Carolina and Virginia, we welcome as the mother and 
grandmother upon whose knees we sat in childhood, learning 
our letters from the blue-back speller. John Sevier and An- 
drew Jackson, James Robinson and Daniel Boone, crossed 
the mountains with our fathers, and gave us lessons in wood- 
craft and statecraft, in civilization and patriotism. The Old 
North state and the Old Dominion need no words of w elcome 
from Tennessee. 

‘South Carolina we remember as our hot-headed school- 
mate, in the old field school, when New England and the 
North essayed to teach us new lessons in political economy. 
She led us into trouble in 61. We took our lesson in corpo- 
ral punishment together, and promised never to play ‘ hookey’ 
again. But the bitterness of it is all forgotten, and we and 
they clasp hands to-day in the same kindly spirit with which 
pupil and teacher always meet again in after years. 

“ The states of the great Northwest we welcome as the nor- 
mal school graduates of the great body of teachers. They 
have grown up since the day of the log school-house. They 
learned to read by the word method, and are ignorant of the 
alphabet, and of the ‘ b-a, ba.” We greet them and envy them. 

“Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas are Tennessee’s fair 
daughters. Davy Crockett, Thomas H. Benton, Samuel 
Houston, and the countless other less known, but no less 
worthy Tennessee heroes, were the commonwealth builders 
of the great Southwest. Their. state and county suprintend- 
ents and county judges have dangled their legs from backless 
benches in Tennessee school-houses. Tennessee is still ‘home’ 
to them. 








State Supt Price Thomas, Teunessee. 


“Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and the solid South know 
where the latch-string hangs in Tennessee. We have ‘ drunk 
from the same canteen.’ We have slept around the same 
camp-fires, and sung ‘Dixie’ and the ‘Bonnie Blue Flag’ 
together. 

“But learning knows no North—no South. The broad 
principle of universal brotherhood underlies the true idea of 
education. We recognize in this association the embodiment 
of the spirit of human progress, and, believing that that spirit 
will go out from this meeting into the school-houses of the 
hills and valleys of Tennessee, I give you two-fold welcome. 

“T think that when humanity went wandering out from the 
Garden of Eden into the brier-pitch of mundane reality, God 
gave to man a guardian angel—the spirit of human progress. 
Without her, mankind would have been lost, long since, amid 
the purposeless wanderings of his own blind folly; but with 
her guidance, humanity is always moving onward and up- 
ward, approaching nearer to God, and to that ultimate perfec- 
tion which was God’s purpose in man’s creation. I think 
this guardian angel—this spirit of human progress—carries in 
her hand the key to the solution of all those social and politi- 
cal problems which vex mankind to-day. With this key she 
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is unlocking, one by one, the doors which lead to the physical, 
intellectual, and moral uplifting of the masses of humanity. 
This key is education. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, in the name of education, I bid 
you welcome, thrice welcome, to Tennessee.” 


MR. HOUCK’S RESPONSE. 


Deputy State Supt. Houck, of Pennsylvania, made 
a decided hit with his extemporaneous response, bub- 
bling over with fun and good nature. Walking to the 
front of the rostrum he took up a glass of water and 
proclaimed in loud voice, ‘‘ Here’s to Tennessee!” He 


















Deputy State Supt. Herry Houck, Pennsylvania. 


followed this with a number of mirth-provoking stories 
and happy remarks, and when he had set everybody 
in the auditorium to laughing, he stopped suddenly 
and solemnly remarked, “It seems to me there is too 
much levity in the house.” He closed with a cordial 
response to the words of welcome offered by Mayor 
Watkins, of Chattanooga, and State Supt. Thomas. 
Dr. Houck has few equals as an orator. 


The Township High School. 


State Supt. Baxter, of New Jersey, made a plea for 
rural high schools, on the ground that these institu- 
tions are demanded by the times. He believed that 
better educational advantages are required to make 
our rural population more contented, and their en- 
vironments more attractive. 

State Supt. Emery, of Wisconsin, reviewed the his- 
tory of the establishment of township high schools in 
Wisconsin, which began in 1874 : 


“Tf any state has made a strong and persistent effort to 
promote a township system of high schools, that is true of 
Wisconsin. The leading teachers and educators everywhere 
were heartily in sympathy with the movement; a system of 
normal schools had been established, and they, too, were in 
- tg ror with it; and it has received the cordial support of 
the state department all these years. 

“The Wisconsin free high schools, as now organized and 
administered, are a great power in the state educational sys- 
tem. They furnish the requisite academic preparation for the 
admission of their graduates to the state university, the state 
normal schools, and to college; they are the chief reliance for 
preparing the great body of teachers required in the district 
schools. Their influence is very great on the work of the 
lower related grades, and on the work surrounding rural 
district schools. The high schools receive a very great stimu- 
lus from the university, the normal schools, and colleges, and 
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in turn furnish incentives that give a great uplift to schools 
And they are the local secondary schools 


of lower grades. 
























State Supt. C J. Baxter, New Jersey. 


in which many young people find their only opportunity for 
supplementing their common-school education.” 

State Supt. Stetson, of Maine, said that in all parts 
of his state, township high schools had been estab- 
lished, and that they were doing good work. These 
institutions are supported jointly by the state and the 
townships. Mr. Stetson believes that nothing but a 
thorough English course of study should be followec 
in these schools. 












































State Supt. W. W. Stetson, Maine. 
The Mission of the Elementary School. 
Dr. M. G Brumbaugh, professor of pedagogy in the 


University of Pennsylvania, read a paper on “The 
Mission of the Elementary School,” in which he said 
in part : 


“ By common consent, students of education are taught that 
the movement in education is from the thing to the symbol, 
from sensation to conception, from the real to the ideal, from 
the concrete to the abstract, from the letter to the spirit, from 
the realm of sense to the realm of reason, from individual no- 
ions to general notions; that the educational process is a self- 
enthused movement from the things of sensation to the exer- 
cise of practical and theoretical reason. But in our practice 
all these maxims are rendered relatively valueless, and even 
misleading; since they figure an ideal process from its initia- 
tive to its culmination. 

“ Methods are in danger of two extremes—overconcreteness 
and overabstractness.” 
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State Supt. J. Q. Emery, Wisconsin. 


Dr. Brumbaugh said that it is of vital importance to proper- 
ly direct the trend of child-thought. The first thing, however, 
is the training of the feelings. Since the days of Kousseau we 
have been endeavoring to make character, determine will, by 
training the intellect. The child is exhorted to think, while 
it is not taught to feel. 

Balzac, in “ Une Fille d’Eve,” gives a description of the de- 
pressing educatign given by the countess of Granville to her 
two daughters. To make smooth their path to heaven and 
husbands, she subjected them to a régime that had at least one 
fatal defect—it took no account of the emotions. The result 
may be gathered from the story. But have we not to-day 
mothers and teachers who pursue systems of education at the 
cost of the pupil’s emotions, that is to say, at the cost of their 
real happiness? We do not take account of these emotions 
which are the highest part of our nature, and are most im- 
pressionable in childhood. 

In the early church schools the emotional life of the child 
was appropriated to religion. The church made men of great 
power, because it made men of great feeling. The same is 
substantially true of the great Greek system, prior to the days 
of sophists. The child was trained to feel devoutly. Over 
against this, modern education is becoming more and more 
intellectual; less and less zsthetic. 

Plato is the author of the maxim so much respected by the 
Germans that “the feeling with which education begins, is 
wonder.” This comprehends the entire problem. 

The second cardinal purpose of the elementary school is to 
enrich the child; and this will be best done in a system that 
provides as carefully for reflective activity as for expressive 
activity. In closing, Dr. Brumbaugh said: 
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M. G. Brumtaugh, Univernty of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


“The elementary school fulfils its mission, then, by train- 
ing the feelings; by such a simplification of the curriculum as 
will give the culture side of education greater prominence; 
by emphasizing the mastery of language, as the central pos- 
session of the child; by an intellectual versatility, the best 
mental equipment for life; by promoting the virtues of polite- 
ness, conscientiousness, and humility; by giving greater prom- 
inece to the permanent, rather than the transient results in 
teaching; and by placing in the elementary schools teachers 
so thoroughly trained and enthused with the ideals of the 
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school as to render the school career of the child marvelously 
successful by making it supremely pleasant.” 


Educational Problems in the South. 


Under the leadership of Supt. G. G. Bond, of Athens, 
Ga., a very profitable conference was held discussing 
educational problems inthe South. Prof. Branson, of 
the State normal school at Athens, Ga., presented a 
paper on 


‘““WHAT KIND OF NORMAL TRAINING SHOULD THE 
TEACHERS OF THE SOUTH RECEIVE?” 


Mr. Branson said in part: 


“The common school teacher of the South does not seem 
to me to be uniquely conditioned, either in his resources or 
his needs. If his scholarship or pay be poor, this has not been 
without parallel elsewhere. If he is an apathetic drudge, in 











E. C. Branson, S'ate Normal School, Athens, Ga. 


need of spiritual awakening, this again is a state of things 
common enough among underschooled and overschooled 
teachers alike.” 

Mr Branson urged the following: 

(1) “Our normal schools need to be open to students 
throughout the entire year; 

(2) The common school teacher needs to find the gross 
total of expenses reduced toaminimum in our normal schools; 
otherwise they are beyond his reach, for his salary in the 
South is a bare pin’s fee; 

(3) The faculties of our normal schools need to be out in 
the open field, working in the institutes, and addressing pop- 
ular audiences whenever occasions arise and chances permit; 

(4) The officers and instructors in a normal school ought 
to be completely committed in conviction and in conscience 
to the normal school idea,” 

In considering the concerns of efficient normal training, 
—_ Particular application to the South, Mr. Branson said: 

“There is general need of open announcement, that the 
aaa school exists to prepare the fit, as far as may be pos- 
sible, or proper, for it, to eliminate the unfit applicant for the 
teacher’s place—to stand in the way withthe natively apt, and in 
the way of the nativity inapt as an unsurmountable barrier. 

2. Briefly and roundly, i proper teacher-culture endeavors 
to enrich and develop native-teaching aptitudes with academic 
scholarship, with a knowledge of pedagogy, psychology, ard 
methods, to the end that the teacher may be stimulated to go 
on to outfit himself still further in virile and thoughtful ways 
of his own in his school-rooms. These six essentials of 
teacher-culture—native aptitudes, academic scholarship, peda- 
gogy, psychology, methods, and thoughtful experience—are 
all to be duly valued anu set into harmonious adjustment. 

3. The student that enters a normal school needs at once to 
have a bird’s-eye view of the essentials of teacher-culture; to 
be set safely upon their mastery, and brought to realize that 
it means a lifetime of tuition, and of self-tuition, mainly. 

4. Normal students have a right to expect tuition under in- 
structors of large and liberal preparation, who have run the 
gamut of school experiences, his own among them; who are 
on a footing with him, but are a head taller. 

5. Again, the common school teacher down South needs to 
know more. He needs a larger scholarship, lamentably. 

6. Common school teachers need to study methods liberally 
in our normal school courses. 
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7. And, finally, our teachers’ need to be started in our nor- 
mal schools into a sound educational philosophy, and to come 
to love this side of their work with steady, cumulative fer- 
vor, as their hands are more and more dyed in the details of 

ractical teaching, and their hearts are more and more mel- 
a by the companionships of youth and the widening rela- 
tionships of life.” 


DISCUSSION, 


State Supt. Sheats, of Florida, said that early in the 80's the 
demand for teachers with normal training amounted almost 
to a craze, and to meet this demand, great numbers of 
colleges and secondary schools became {full-fledged nor- 
mals, as a drawing card for patronage. 

“ Some sections of the South are still afflicted with a super- 
abundance of these candidates for public favor. It is really 
a fortunate adjustment for us that graduates of normals, with 
a lower standard of education, come in to fill a want where 
it would be difficult to command college or university men. 
Do not understand me to plead the necessity for low-grade 
schools, or for a second- or third-rate man. 

“T fully indorse the sentiment of the paper, .that the teachers 
of the South need more education and a broadening of their 
range of vision; that professional aspiration is too low, and 
that the motive for being in the profession is too often arti- 
ficial, and adulterated with selfish considerations, to produce 
the best results. In the South, we must have all the depart- 
ments usual in normal schools, and though this class of 
schools is thirty years younger than in New England, it is 
hoped that the zeal with which the normal school idea has 
been received, and the use which has been proposed to be 
made of the ladder which New England has built for us, that 
this section will not be so long shortening the distance now 
existing between normal schools North and South.” 

Mr. Slaton, of Atlanta, declared that a teacher is not com- 
petent to take charge of a class or school when she comes out 
of a normal school. He said normal graduates should be in- 
structed for about six months by a competent common-school 
teacher before being placed in charge of a school-room. 















































State Supt. W. N. Sheats, Florida 


BETTER SUPERVISION. 


Pres. Charles D. McIver, of the State Normal and 
Industrial school at Greensboro, N. C., presented “A 
Plan for the Better Supervision of the Common 
Schools.” He said among other things: 


“What we need in every county is an educational evange- 
list, who, in addition to his power to train teachers and in- 
spect their work, has especially the power to arouse the people 
and cause them to cease trifling with the great questions of 
education. He should be able to represent, in a popular way, 
the truth that teaching children is the most delicate and im- 
portant work by the state or the individual, and, besides that 
truth, he ought to be able to show, as he can from labor re- 
ports, that there is no kind of work calling for skilful laborers 
in wood, iron, stone, or other raw material, for which the pub- 
lic is not willing to pay from two to three times as much as 
it pays for the teaching of its children.” 


DISCUSSION. 


Supt. Otis Ashmore, of Savannah, Ga., led the discussion, 
which was participated in by a number of Southern superin- 
tendents. 







EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO. 


State Supt. G. R. Glenn, of Georgia, gave a very in- 
teresting extemporaneous talk on “ What the Negro 
Gets from Common School Education in the South 
and What he Gives to it.” 


Mr. Glenn said he had always advocated the extension of the 
education of the colored race in the South. He believed that 
education was the only remedy by which their condition could 
be ameliorated. The financial side of the problem was sim- 
ple. The South had spent $500,000,000 within the last twenty- 
five years for education, of which $100,000,000 has gone for 
the education of the negro, who has received from $5 to $10 
for every $1 in taxes he has paid. 


























State Supt. George Glenn, Georgia. 


Mr. Glenn said that a great deal had been said about the 
problem of educating the negro that is not so. “ We are now 
giving,” he said, “ our time, our money, and our patient intel- 
ligence, trying to work out the right thing for these people 
as we see it under God’s shining sun. We are finding that the 
negro can be made a good and useful citizen. We are finding 
that the more of the right kind of intelligence and sympathy 
we give him,the more the manisrewarding us for our money. 

Supt. Glenn stated that over 90 per cent. of the inmates of 
the Georgia penitentiary are negroes, and that they are there 
because they are ignorant. “It is cheaper,” said he, “to spend 
money on a negro boy than it is to neglect him, and pay for 
trying, convicting, and sentencing him to the penitentiary. 
The negro has given us little, but we are giving him some- 
thing that will help the South as well as the North. I am in 
favor of giving him all the education he will take. If we don’t 
educate him, the time is coming when we can’t stay in this 
country with our families.” 

Supt. Glenn said it was only the ignorant negroes who com- 
mitted the foul crimes chronicled so often in the newspapers. 
He had never known of an educated negro committing such 
a crime anywhere. His opinion was, that the time had come 
for Congress to take up the problem and assist the South in 
educating the negro. “As a race.” said he, “the sun doesn’t 
shine upon a more teachable people.” 


(To be continued.) 
r 


In a lecture-on “ Ethics of Child Study ” in Richmond, Va., 
Dr. Maximilian E. Groszmann, former superintendent of 
the Ethical Culture schools of New York, said that the young 
child is neitheramoral norareligious being; he is a savage and 
idolater. We must not stamp our own notions and prejudices 
on the pliable soul of the child. Set before him noble exam- 
ples for his inspiration, but not for his imitation. 

Speaking on the development of criminality in the child, 
Dr. Groszmann said that the three principal causes of the 
abnormal development which causes crime are bad nutrition, 
fatigue, and disease. He suggested isolation of the born 
criminal and separate schools for defective children as means 
of curbing criminal tendencies. 
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The powerful hold that politics has on the educa- 
tional machine cannot be easily taken off. At the 
meeting at Chattanooga several superintendents met 
in a room for friendly intercourse, but the talk drifted 
to political control. After an exchange of opinions, 
one remarked: “I cannot speak for the rest, but it 
scems to me that we are as much under the politicians 
as we were twenty years ago. Then the ‘ influential 
citizen’ counted for something, the lawyer, doctor, 
minister, or some college-bred man, but now he is a 
fellow of less importance. The large sum of money 
expended in buildings, furniture, and apparatus is a 
temptation.” Yet it was agreed that the demand for 
ebler teachers was‘more widespread than formerly. 








The widespread interest in nature study and the 
teaching cf science generally, is steadily growing. 
Associations have been formed for the special consid- 
eration of the problems in this work. One of the 
most important of these is the New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association. The second annual meeting, 
held at Ithaca, was a most profitable one. Zhe School 
Journal takes pleasure in announcing that a complete 
report of thesessions has been prepared for its columns 
by the secretary, Mr, Franklin H. Barrows, of the Cen- 
tral high school, Buftalo. This will be published 
either next week or the week following. Several of 
the most valuable papers presented at the meeting 
will be given in full. 





An experiment tried in New York state gave results 
that showed that teachers are quite apt to go back- 
ward instead of forward. The holders of second- 
grade certificates, good for two years, were obliged to 
be re-examined if they wished to teach longer. Over 
60 per cent. of those who re-applied for second-grade 
certificates failed on the re-examination. A teacher in 
Green county who thus failed was asked the reason, 
and her naive answer would be that of many, “ We 
didn’t many of us expect to need to teach more than 
two years, I suppose, and so we did no studying.” As 
most of the holders of these certificates are young 
women, it may be supposed that they expected to be 
joined in the bonds of holy matrimony, and hence 
what was the use of study. 





The attendance at the Chattanooga meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence was large. Still it was 
felt that many more superintendents might have been 
attracted if the program had offered more definite 
assurance that they would get full return and more for 
the considerable expenditure of money and valuable 
time involved. True, at /east three out of the nine 
sessions were entirely, devoted to problems of direct 
interest to superintendents. But to the busy superin- 
tendent who reads the program before deciding to at- 
tend, this means only three out of nine. And then 
there was no end of papers, round tables, conferences, 
or whatever name was given to the meetings, all of 
which were formal affairs. Discussions opened with a 
paper and were followed by other papers. The pur- 
pose for which the department was established seems 
to have been lost sight of. There should be more in- 
formal discussion, more actual conference given to the 
consideration of problems of school supervision and 
administration. The evening sessions ought to be 
sufficient for the presentation of general subjects and 
addresses.to the gallery. 





The report of the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence will bs concluded in THE JOURNAL next week. 
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International Kindergarten Union. 


CONVENTION AT PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 18 AND 19. 


Skies were gray, streets were muddy, and the air was moist a 
large part of the time during the days of the kindergarten con- 
vention, but it takes more than a Philadelphia rain to dampen the 
enthusiasm of the kindergarteners. The delegates, who were dec- 
orated with tiny flags, came from most of the large cities of the 
country, and from many smaller ones. Everything was done that 
the patriotic old city could do to make them welcome. The as- 
sembly room of the Girls’ normal school, where the meetings 
were held, was decked with bunting in the national colors, and 
with flags, palms, and carnations. All possible pains were taken 
to make the visitors enjoy their sojourn in the Quaker city, and 
many homes were thrown open to extend hospitality. 

The first session of the convension was held Friday morning, 
February 18. The kindergartcners were welcomed to Philadel 
phia by Prof. Samuel B. Huey, of the board of education. Mr. 
Huey showed wherein Philadelphia has been in the front rank in 
the line of education, ever since the days of William Penn. To- 
day, the University of Pennsylvania, situated there, is a center to 
which national and international study, are bringing fame and 
power. He paid high tribute to Miss Anna Hallowell, who or 
ganized the first kindergarten in the city, in 1879, and said that 
from small beginnings Philadelphia had one hundred and twenty- 
two kindergartens, with one hundred and ninety-six teachers, 
maintained at a cost to the city in 1897 of more than $98,000. 

An address of welcome was also made by Prin. George H. Cliff, 
of the normal school. The roll of delegates was called and re- 
ports from the treasurer and the secretary were read. The report 
of the committee on magazines and literature was presented by 
Miss Emilie Poulsson, and a list of books was added to those 
adopted at the last annual meeting.. After the president had an- 
nounced the names of members appointed on committees, a re- 
cess was taken, during which luncheon was served in the teachers’ 
dining-room of the school. 

At the request of the president of the Union, Miss Lucy Wheel- 
ock, of Boston, the vice-president. Miss Mary C. McCulloch, of 
St. Louis, presided at, the Friday afternoon session. Mrs. Mum- 
ford, of the Philadelphia board of education, gave an address of 
welcome, offering the greetings of the women of the city, espe- 
cially the mothers, to the delegates and theirfriends. As one of 
the fundamental purposes of the union is to elevate the standard 
of professional training of the kindergartener, the report of Mrs, 
Alice H. Putnam, of Chicago, the chairman of the training com- 
mittee, was of great interest. After summarizing the results of 
three years’ work in studying the methods pursued in the differ- 
ent training schools of the country, Mrs. Putnam presented some 
of the problems that needed solution. The report closed with 
three recommendations: (1) that there be formed in the union a 
national organization of training teachers bearing the same rela 
tion to the union that the Department of Superintendence bears 
to the N. E. A.; (2) that this body have at least two full sessions 
at the annual meeting, to discuss its problems with closed doors ; 
(3) that any member be allowed to suggest topics for discussion 
to a committee appointed to receive them, and who shall select 
those most generally asked for, the questions to be in the hands 
of the committee at least a month before the meeting. 

Miss Susan Blow was sitting on the platform and Miss McCul- 
loch asked if she would make a few remarks. In response she 
gave her views on experimental psychology in the kindergarten, 
She quoted freely from the article on the dangers of experimental 
psychology, by Prof. Miinsterberg, in the February “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” and she said that she and writer quite agreed. 

Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, as the ‘“‘ Mother of the kindergarten in this 
country,” occupied the center of the platform, and gave a few 
words of greeting to the kindergertners present. 

Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, supervisor of the Manhattan-Bronx kin- 
dergartens, in discussing Mrs. Putnam’s report, said, “ That all 
normal training, whether kindergarten or otherwise, should be 
ba:ed upon an advanced general education. If a community de- 
mands a high school education for its primary teachers, it should 
demand the same for the kindergartners.” 

Prof. Daniel Batchellor, of Philadelphia, discussed “Color 
Music in the Kindergarten.” Prof. Batchellor said “ That the 
discovey that the mental impression of each color coincides with 
the mental impression of the corresponding tone of the scale re- 
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veals the best way of training the musical sense of children.” He 
explained how divided beats and the introduction of notes could 
be taught in the same manner. 

The evening session was opened by a short address from Supt, 
Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia university followed, his subject being, “ The Mean- 
ing of Infancy and Education.” Dr. Butler said that if we com- 
pare the lower orders of animal life with the higher, and particu- 
larly with the human species, we are struck by the fact that in the 
lower orders of existence there is no infancy. The young are 
brought into the world able to take care of themselves, and to 
live an individual existence. We are struck by the fact, on ex- 
amining the structure of such animals, that there is no nervous 
System or organization present except such as is necessary to 
carry on what are called reflex actions. There is nothing corres- 
ponding to the human brain. 

The meaning of that period of helplessness or infancy lies at 
the bottom of any understanding of the part played by education 
in human life. That infancy is a period of plasticity; it is a pe- 
riod of adjustment; a period of fitting the organism to its environ- 
ment, and that fitting of the organism to its environment consti- 
tutes the field and the scope of education. 

Education cannot be identified with mere instruction, but means 
the adjustment to the possessions of the race. These possessions 
may be variously classified, but they are at least fivefold—scien- 
tific, literary, esthetic, institutional, and religious. Unless the 
child understands that while he is an individual he is also a 
member of the body politic, of a life in which he must give and take, 
defer and obey, adjust and correlate, and that without all this 
there can be no civilization and no progress; then we are thrown 
back into the state either of anarchy, the anarchy of Rousseau, 
or the communism and stagnation of China and Egypt. 

The session closed with an address by Dr. Lyman Abbott on 
“ Religion in the Kindergarten.” 


SATURDAY, FEB. I9. 


With the exception of the report of the committee on music, 
read by Miss Marie Hofer, of Chicago, and a paper read by Miss 
Alice Fitts, of Brooklyn, Saturday morning was devoted to bus- 
iness. The following officers were elected: President, Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, Boston; first vice-president, Miss Mary C. McCulloch, 
St. Louis; second vice-president, Miss Anna E. Bryan, Chicago ; 
recording secretary, Miss Annie E. Laws, Cincinnati; corres- 
ponding secretary and treasurer, Miss Caroline T. Haven, New 
York. Cincinnati was named as the place of meeting next Feb- 
ruary, and the time of the convention is to be extended to three 
days. 

There was no afternoon session, but a tea was given to the 
kindergartners in the library of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The last meeting of the union was held in the evening. Miss 
Susan E. Blow was the first speaker, her subject being “ A Com. 
parison of the Froebelian and Herbartian Methods.” She said 
that at first sight there seem many points of resemblance between 
Froebel and Herbart. Underneath these partly real and partly 
seeming resemblances, there is, however, a gulf of difference 
which no bridge can span. This difference becomes apparent 
when we study the practical outcome of the two points of view. 
The assumption of the Herbartian method is that the educator is 
a builder and the character of the child something to be built. In 
direct contrast to this, is Froebel’s ideal of getting the child to 
pour out himself. Hence the characteristic feature of the kinder- 
garten is that it abets the effort toward self-expression. Through 
self-expression come self-knowledge and seli-mastery. 

Dr, Lightner Witmer, of the University of Pennsylvania, fol- 
lowed with an address on “ The Kindergarten as a Psychological 
Laboratory.” 

Dr. Witmer suggested the importance of an accurate and com- 
plete record of the characteristics of every child. He showed 
what such record should comprise, and maintained that it would 
be of the greatest service. He referred to the collection of accur- 
ate statistics based upon exact measurement. He said that these 
could be best obtained where the kindergarten constituted a 
school of practice in connection with a normal school, or where a 
kindergarten was conducted as part of a department of psy- 
chology. 

He gave some results showing a comparison of the brightest 
and dullest members of the kindergarten. Hisresults were based 


upon age, height, weight, breathing power or lung capacity, and 
rate of movement. It was shown that the more intelligent, al- 
though they were younger, shorter, and weighed less, were yet 
far superior in breathing power. All these tests were on the chil- 
dren of the kindergarten without interfering with the regular 
work, and Dr. Witmer showed how they could be easily incor- 
porated into the customary kindergarten practice. 

Mr. James L. Hughes, inspector of schools of Toronto, deliy- 
ered the last address upon “ Froebel as a Philosopher.” He be- 
gan by saying that Froebel has been regarded by many teachers 
as merely an enthusiastic dreamer, whose educational practices 
were the expression of feeling, and not the result of sound psy- 
chological reasoning. Even among his disciples there have been 
some who have given him little credit as a philosopher. 

Froebel recognized the divinity of the child’s selfhood so clear- 
ly that he made the evolution of a greater selfhood the central 
thought in the development of each individual child. He planned 
a system, therefore, that requires from the child not only the use 
of its directive and operative powers, but the free and complete 
exercise of its originative powers. 


Connecticut High School Association. 


At the seventh annual meeting of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Classical and High School Teachers, held in Hartford, 
Feb. 26, Judge Nathaniel Shipman delivered an address on 
“The Place and Function of the High School.” He said, in 
part: “The office of a high school is to represent the best 
idea of education that the town possesses, Its duty is to fur- 
nish the best free education that the town is pecuniarily able to 
give. The consensus of the educated mind is that a knowledge 
of the great forces of the world, air, water, heat, and now elec- 
tricity, should be acquired. The knowledge of historic lan- 
guages imparts grace, beauty, and dignity to the scholar. It 
tells the history of civilization, and the origin of our own lan- 
guage. The capacity to furnish such an education adds to the 
worth of the high school.” 


Meeting of Massachusetts Superintendents. 


Boston, Mass.—At the 27th meeting of the Massachusetts sup- 
erintendents, Feb. 11, Supt. Bouton, of Pittsfield, spoke on the 
qualifications of a grammar school teacher, saying that the teach- 
er’s patience need not be inexhaustible, but if he had fidelity to 
duty, loyalty to authority, with kindness and firmness, he would 
have the confidence of both parents and children. Cheerfulness 
and good nature settle many a problem in the school-room. The 


teacher who is truly religious makes an atmosphere of sweetness 
and light such as no other can give. The most intellectual and 
aieall mothers in a community often make the best of teachers. 
The more a teacher knows about the history of education, the 
more likely heiis to succeed in his} efforts to mold the minds and 
character of those under his care. 

Prin. Murdock, of the North Adams normal school, spoke on 
the preparation of teachers for grammar grades. He said that 
the ordinary applicant who comes to the normal school from the 
high school, lacks accuracy and common sense in mathematics, 
knows nothing about grammar, and never heard of rhetoric. In 
two years suck applicants have to be made into teachers, and in 
this time, twenty-eight subjects have to be taught. Very few of 
the normal students have libraries of their own, though they are 
encouraged to form them. In the past subjects only have been 
taught, but it is now recognized that knowledge of the child is 
second only in importance to the personality of the teacher. 

The committee on the propriety of pirating teachers reported 
that in their judgment, no attempts should be made by superin- 
tendents to induce teachers to leave their schools at a time of 
year when their withdrawal would embarrass the school or hinder 
its work; that four weeks’ notice should always be given; thata 
teacher should stay at least a year in a position, ma that school 
boards should not obligate teachers toa greater degree than they 
obligate themselves. 

Supt. Carroll, of Wo:cester, in discussing the marks of a good 
teacher, said one could be recognized by neatness of dress, which 
shows character; by ability in housekeeping, which shows an 
orderly mind. Good: looks and the temperament of the teacher 
must be considered. Too much good nature is against the value 
of a teacher, but sarcasm and bad temper are to be avoided. 
Self control is an essential, as well as moral force. 

Supt. Balliet, of Springfield, said that the voice meant a great 
deal in soothing or upsetting tired nerves. A teacher should be 
optimistic in order to get the best out of the children. The test 
of a teaching was the interest awakened in the subjects 
taught. ° 


See announcements of meetings on page 307. 
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Prayer in the Schools, 


Jefferson City, Mo.—Attorney-general Crow has rendered a 
decision to State Supt. Kirk on the subject of “ Prayer and 
Bible Reading in the Exercises of the Schools.” Interpreting 
the question at issue by the state constituiton, he says: 

“Reading the Lord’s prayer is certainly manifesting that 
degree of reverence which constitutes worship. The continu- 
ous reading of the Bible and repeating the Lord’s prayer can- 
not be done by believers in Christianity without feelings of 
deepest gratitude, ‘and a holy sense of honor, reverence, ador- 
ation, and homage to the Supreme Being, which is the es- 
sence of worship.’ 

“This exercise, therefore, being a form of religious worship, 
and the same being done as one of the rules and exercises 
of our public schools, it necessarily and logically follows that 
a public school-house is ‘therefore made a place of worship. 
Referring now to that part of our constitution which provides 
‘that no person can be compelled to erect, support, or attend 
any place of worship,’ it must be borne in mind that the tax 
paid by our citizens for the erection and maintenance of the 
public schools is an involuntary tax; one which they are, by 
the provisions of law, ‘compelled to pay.’ Thus, he be- 
comes ‘compelled’ to erect, support, and maintain a place of 
worship, if such religious worship is suffered in a public 
school.” 


How Children Would Use Money. 


Springfield, Mass.—Dr. George E. Dawson, of the Bible 
normal college, has classified answers from 1,307 pupils of the 
public schools of Springfield to the question, “If you had $5, 
all your own, what would you do with it?” The 
answers are grouped under nine general heads: 44 
per cent. would deposit the money in a bank, 13.8 
per cent. would buy clothing, 2.2 per cent. would 
buy something to eat, 15.3 per cent., toys and other means of 
amusement, 2.1 per cent., jewelry and finery, nine-tenths of 
I per cent., firearms, 1.7 per cent., would spend for travel, 
14 per cent., for others, and 6 per cent., would buy books, etc. 
The fact that the idea of saving has been thus impressed on the 
minds of so many is significant, and gives us a hint of the in- 
fluence of public instruction. 


A Novel £chool-House. 


A school that is unique in its way is under the management 
of the Westinghouse Air-brake Company. It consists of three 
railroad cars, fitted with all the appliances for its work, and 
managed by competent instructors. It was founded eight 
years ago, and has since traveled more than fifty-five thousand 
miles, giving instruction to all railroad men who have any- 
thing to do with the Westinghouse air-brake. The school has 
over 112,000 graduates, duly examined as to their ability, and 
fortified with a certificate of competency. Every man must 
attain an average of 78 per cent. S. D. Hutchins, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, an engineer of twenty-five years’ experience, is 
principal ‘of the school. 


Graduates of Training Classes. 


Albany, N. Y.—State Supt. Skinner has issued the following 
notice to school commissioners and superintendents: 

All graduates of teachers’ training classes during the years 
1890 to 1895, inclusive, received ordinary. second-grade certi- 
ficates. In 1895, the requirements for admission to training 
classes were increased, and graduates of these re-organized 
classes have received professional certificates, good for three 
years, renewable without re-examination, provided the holders 
have taught successfully and continuously since graduation. 

All holders of certificates issued to graduates of training 
classes previous to 1896 may obtain the professional certificate 
by attending a training class a half year under the new re- 
quirements, taking the professional subjects required, and 
Satisfactorily passing the examination in subjects prescribed, 
including history of education, art of questioning, methods 
and school economy. Successful and continuous experience 
in teaching since graduation from the classes in 1890 to 1895 
will be accepted in lieu of the half year’s attendance, and two 
examinations will be allowed (in June, 1898, and January, 
1899). to enable applicants to pass the examinations in the 
subjects named. 


Danger of too Many Kindergartens, 


Pittsburg, Pa—At the meeting of school principals, to be 
held in this city, March 18 and 19, the Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny Free Kindergarten Association will send delegates to 
urge the principals not to establish kindergartens in the pub- 
lic schools as freely as the present law allows. The associa- 
tion claims, first, that the people of the state are not yet ready 
to take up kindergarten work as it should be. Again, as it 
Tequires years of training to be a successful kindergartner, 
and, as the supply is at present limited, the establishment of 
more schools would result in lowering the grade of teachers; 
and hence, the character of the work obtained. 
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Recommendations for Connecticut Schools. 


New Haven, Conn.—A sub-committee of the legislative 
committee on receipts and expenditures has made the follow- 
ing recommendations for changes in educational laws: 

The repeal of the act providing for state aid to evening 
schools. 

The repeal of the act providing for state aid to district 
and high school libraries for books and apparatus. 

The amendment of the act providing for the appoint- 
ment of agents to enforce the child-labor law, by providing 
that, in addition to the special agent now authorized by law, 
there shall not be more than two others appointed, who shall 
be paid a certain specified sum per annum for their services, 
instead of per-diem, as now. 

That the propriety of cutting down the appropriation 
for the schools of the state from $2.25 to $2 per capita, and the 
closing of one of the normal schools, be very seriously con- 
sidered, and that before final action is taken on these two 
questions, a conference be arranged with the state board of 
education to consider the same. 

It is estimated that the abolition of evening schools will save 
$3,000 a year; the change in the agent law, $4,500, the high 
school library law, $5,000, the reduction of the appropriation, 
$40,000, and the closing of the normal school, $20,000. 


Public School Libraries in Buffalo, 


Supt. Elmendorf, of the Buffalo public library, proposes to 
establish 540 circulating libraries in the school buildings of 
the city. To do this, the law relating to school libraries will 
have to be changed, so that the $2,000 allowed by the state, 
supplemented by the $2,000 from the city,,may go toward pay- 
ing the running expenses of the libraries. About 30,000 baoks 
will be required, giving 580 to each school. The books will be 
graded to suit the ages of the pupils, and four times each year 
the libraries will be exchanged, in order to give a wider 
course of reading to each pupil. 


Fraternal Feeling Among Teachers. 


(Abstract of a pa’ er read by Prof. W. S, Sutton, University of Texas, be- 
fore the Texas Association of Superintendents and Principals.) 

While teachers are probably bound together as strongly as any 
other class of men, yet ap “| to individual consciousness com- 
pels every one to admit that these ties should be stronger. I 
submit two ideas which may express the means of obtaining a 
more fraternal spirit among teachers : . 

I. Fraternity will have free course among us when, in practice 
as well as in theory, we recognize the truth that teaching is nota 
trade, wherein there reigns a base eommercial spirit. herever, 
among nations or individuals, the idea of heaping up material 
wealth is the supreme idea, selfishness becomes rampant, and the 

ossest form of self-seeking pursues its riotous, degrading course. 

ecause of a hundred things, such as small wages, insecurity of 
tenure, frequent incursions of cupid, etc., teaching in America 
has too many elements of the mere trade. The charge has been 
made, and not without justice, that it is a “berry picking road- 
side where spare change is picked up before jumping into the 
field and going to work.” Should the idea that the teacher is 
to serve not himself, but the children he teaches, permeate the 
rank and file of pedagogues, merit would determine the selection 
of educational servants. Teachers themselves set the standard 
of qualifications, one of which should be unwillingness and in- 
—— to engage in such fierce competition as to degrade the 
calling. 

When all have done their my | in this respect, it will be im- 
possible to select a teacher on the principle of “keep the best 
places for your own friends, and save the promotions for your 
neighbors in your own ward.” When all the arms of the educa- 
tional service, including teachers, principals, college presidents 
and professors, superintendents of schools, book publishers and 
their representatives, trustees, editors, law-makers and governors, 
shall unite to drive away from the school-room every utterly sel- 
fish, avaricious influence, every influence not ministering to the 
welfare and development of the children then there will be such 
brotherly love among teachers as will insure respectability and 

wer. 

II. An indestructible foundation for fraternal feeling is the rec- 
ognition in word’and life,that teaching is a spiritual profession,and 
that its chief function is to increase the spiritual power of the race. 
The practical application of this truth,that we are engaged in a spir- 
itual work, i>volves service, self sacrifice, the placing of the cause 
above any personal, commercial, or political interest in educa- 
tion. 

The idea that teaching is distinctively a spiritual profession 
involves the principle of co-operation. One working alone in a 
spiritual undertaking acon ayer little; working against his 
fellows he does nothing worthy of the light of day; but ae 
with his fellows he perlerms miracles for both them and himself. 
The teacher is prone to be uncharitable and unfraternal. It is 
easy to carp, to criticise, to tear down. Faith sublime and reso- 
lution almost heroic must be exercised to make practice corres- 
pond with preaching. Every man and every woman should do 
something every day to show forth the doctrine professed and 
which Ruskin has stated in these words: “ He only is advancing 
in life whose heart is getting softer, whose blood warmer, whose 
brain ‘quicker, whose spirit is entering into peace.” 
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Chicago Notes. 


In many schools the pupils are dismissed early, and the 
teachers and principal spend an hour or more in reading and 
discussing, “ Education of the Central Nervous System,” to 
the advantage of both teachers and children; especially the 
children. The book is simply enough written, not to be much 
of a drain on the intellect of the already tired-out teacher. 

The subject of vacation schools is beginning to occupy the 
attention of the club women. A committee of prominent ed- 
ucators, among whom are Prof. Belfield, of the Manual Train- 
ing school, and Col. Parker, has been appropriated to arrange 
the details of the curriculum and engage teachers. Col. 
Parker’s name insures the children a good time in field ex- 
cursions, which are his pet hobby, and Mr. Belfield’s manual 
labor will be attractive to active boys. It is to be feared 
the schools will be made so interesting that the September 
term of the regular schools will prove a martyrdom for the 
teachers who have no field excursions and no fascinating car- 
pentering to offer. Think what a vacation school planned 
by these earnest students of children, unhampered by the re- 
quirements of a cast-iron “ graded course” can be made, and 
what a relief to the mothers! 

Mr. Watt, of the Graham schools, has trained a “ band,” 
or has had them trained, and for a very small consideration 
sends them to the different schools to play for entertainments. 
The board now allows two entertainments a year in the school 
building. The money obtained is used in nearly every case 
for the purchase of books for the school library. 

The Chicago Principals’ Association had, at its March meet- 
ing, a discussion of the paper presented by Col. Parker in 
February. There was the largest attendance the association 
ever had, which surely is an indication of a wish on the part 
of the teachers for advancement, as well as a wish to hear what 
Col. Parker. had to say. 

Mr. Hitch, of the Dore school, opened the discussion, with 
a review of Col. Parker’s paper, emphasizing its chief thought, 
the “ student teacher.” He agreed* with Col. Parker in think- 
ing field work the solution of all difficulties, but said there 
were two obstacles, the practical one of getting the children 
into the fields, and the educational one, of not getting the 
children to image what they were expected to. The duty of 
the teacher is to enlarge the world for the child; but the ques- 
tion, where to look for ideals, is a difficult one for most of us. 
One principal goes to the stone age for his romance, and 
could always be found with books relative to that subject 
under his arm. Mr. Hitch thought that the first part of the 
twentieth century was the age to look forward to; how to fit 
a child to occupy a useful place in it. In his district, they had 
plenty of “weather,” and they had the real Chicago river, 
which, though a “lost river,” as far as landscape was con- 
cerned, as a commercial river, the tributaries of which were 
the streets, was invaluable as a geography lesson. Outside 
geography could not always be studied advantageously, but in- 
door geography has its place, by making ground plans of the 
nearest objects, by going from concrete to general, from de- 
tails to whole, much could be learned. A set task to be 
learned was necessary. 

The principal of Bancroft school believed in field study, 
but thought familiarity with maps an essential. If one had not 
learned at school the location of rivers, gulfs, mountains, etc., 
when grown, he would not take time to look them up, and 
by his ignorance of the relative position of places, he would 
lose a great deal of contemporaneous history. The field ex- 
cursions were best, of course, but next to them in value was 
a stereopticon, and no school should be without one. 

Mr. Morse said the study of slopes, rivers, mountains, etc., 
was an inheritance. He considered the essential thing in ge- 
ography the progress of commerce; the interests the places 
have for man; the potentialities for utility in different parts of 
the earth; how nations have become what they are. 

Another principal said, that boys who have seen real forests 
can image better than boys who have never seen a tree. Geog- 
raphy and history should be correlated. In his school chil- 
dren imagined that they were Arabians, and drew the habita- 
tions and costumes on the board. Descriptions were given in 
the first person as, “I am a state where cotton is grown, etc.,” 
and the books were searched for facts to add to their descrip- 
tions, so the “ guesser’’ might be puzzled. In short, “play” 
in geography was his idea. 

Col. Parker said that he would repeat that the “ student 
teacher” was the one to solve the problem of geography. 
There are two kinds of teachers, those who are earnest to 
know, and those who are not. We are engaged in such a 
grand work that the great wonder is, that we do not study 
more. Even if opinions differ, the friction is likely to bring 
more polish. One who uses a map properly knows how to 
teach. Mary E. FitzGerald. 
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Examination for Promotion of Teachers. 


THE FIRST TO BE HELD IN MAY.—NATURE OF THE WRITTEN 
EXAMINATION, 


Public school teachers and principals in the borough of Man- 
hattan-Bronx must now pass special written examinations for 
promotion and increase of salary unless the by-laws of the bor- 
ough school board are overruled by the civil service board. 

Two examinations are required for promotion of teachers and 
one for promotion of principals. 

The Fest of these special written examinations will be held 
early in May if the plans of the borough school board are carried 
out. The superintendents are now working on the details. 

Teachers passing from service grade 2—men $1,350, women 
$726—to service grade 3, and those passing from service grade 4 
—men $1,890, women $1,056—to service grade 5 must take the 
special written examinations. Those passing trom service grade 
1 to 2 and from 3 to 4 will be promoted without written exam- 
ination. 

Principals’ salaries are graded thus: Grade 1, men $2,750, 
women, $1,700; grade 2, men $3,000, women $2,000 ; ~— 3, Men 
$3,250, women $2,300. There are two grades of principals’ 
license—A and B. A authorizes service in grades 1 and 2, B in 
grade 3. A special written examination is required to secure 
license B and to enter service grade 3; but principals may be 
promoted from grade 1 to 2 without written examination. 

The nature of the examination for promotion of teachers and 
principals must be such as to determine the fitness and merit of 
the candidate, and is as follows: 

The “ fitness” of the candidate shall be determined by an in- 
quiry and examination in relation to the following matters, name- 
ly: (1) Personal characteristics, in which shall be included morals, 
habits, temperament, and health; (2) Record as a teacher as 
shown by the reports of the city superintendent and assistant 
superintendents during the period covered by services in the 
xrade from which advancement is sought, and by statements, 
Both oral and written, of the principal or principals under whom 
the candidate may have taught during such a as to results 
obtained by him or her in the attendance, scholarship, discipline, 
or promotions of his or her classes; (3) The personal qualifica- 
tions as a teacher, namely: ability to impart instruction to 
classes, ability to maintain discipline, familiarity with the by-laws, 
rules, and regulations of the board of education applicable to 
class instruction and discipline. 

The “ merit ” shall be determined by a written examination in 
the general knowledge of the candidate in the methods of teach- 
ing the subjects of instruction which will be required, and also in 
such subject or subjects as the applicant may select, which broad- 
en the general culture of a teacher in any direction, as well as in 
distinctively school work; and the use of the English language 
and grammar shall be considered in determining the value of the 
applicant s work. 

The written record of the examination, both as to “ fitness” and 
“ merit,” shall be preserved. 

The result of the examination for “ fitness ” shall count 50 per 
cent. in the general average, and the examination for “ merit,” 
50 per cent. 

A School Journal representative questioned a leading member 
of the committee on studies of the borough school board as to 
what subject a teacher may select for examination to determine 
“ general culture” under the head of “ merit,” and what will be 
the character of the examination in that subject. 

The reply was that the matter is not definitely determined, but 
that a record of attendance upon a course of lectures at a school 
of pedagogy or any other institution of learning would undoubt- 
edly be accepted. If such lectures have not been attended the 
teacher will be required to state what special subject outside of 
regular school work has been pursued, what books have been 
read thereon or work done in the same, and may be required to 
answer specific questions relative to the same. 

“* Would a record of attendance upon the lectures of the course 
of the New York Society of Pedagogy be accepted in lieu of such 
special examination?” was asked. 

“IT am not prepared to say,” was the reply. 

A study of any of the general sciences, of art, or of history, 
with a record of the work done in the same, will, it was stated, 
be accepted as meeting the requirements of the examination. 

In the examination upon methods of teaching to determine 
“merit ’ the candidate will be allowed to select any study or 
studies in his grade or in the grade above, and to describe how 
he teaches the same, or, if in the grade above, how, in his opinion, 
the subject should be taught. 


Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 


A delegation consisting of Elijah D. Clark, of the Teach- 
ers’ Association, Miss Carrie Montfort, and Miss M. E. Tate, 
of the Female Grammar Principals, Andrew J. Whiteside, 
of the Male Principals’ Association, Miss J. E. Rogers and 
Mrs. J. J. Hill, of the Primary Principals’ Association, Miss 
Alida Williams and Miss M. E. Thurber, of the. Female Gram- 
mar Assistants, and Miss M. A. McGovern, of the Primary 
Teachers’ Association, waited on Mayor Van Wyck March 
7. They asked him to approve the bill passed by the senate 
and assembly for the annual appropriation of 5 per cent. of the 
excise receipts toward the teachers’ retirement fund. The 
mayor granted their request. 
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New York City. 


President Draper Elected. 


Pres. Andrew S. Draper, of the University of Illinois, was 
elected March 7, as superintendent of the New York city 
schools, at a salary of $8,000 a year. Supt. W. H. Maxwell, 
of Brooklyn, was the only other candidate for the position; 
put, owing to his desire not to run against Dr. Draper, the 
nomination of the latter was seconded by J. Edward Swan- 
strom, Mr. Maxwell’s chief supporter, and the vote stood: 
Dr. Draper, fourteen, Dr. Maxwell, one, and four blanks. 

As stated in last week’s Journal, Dr. Draper telegraphed to 
a committee of the board of education: “I have fully and 
finally decided that I cannot accept. I should decline, if 
elected.” In order to induce Dr. Draper to change his mind, 
a committee, consisting of President Hubbell, Vice.president 
Swanstrom, and Mr. Prentiss, was delegated to visit Dr. 
Draper, and lay the matter before him. 

Dr. Draper was born in Westford, Otsego county, New 
York, in 1848; received his education at Albany academy and 
the Albany law school; served on the Albany school board 
from 1878 to 1881, when he became a member of the legisla- 
ture. In 1884 he was elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Albany normal school, and also a judge of the 
United States court of Alabama claims. He became state su- 
perintendent of public instruction in 1886, and held the office 
for six years, when he was elected superintendent of the Cleve- 
land schools. He was made president of the University of 
Illinois in 1894, which position he now holds. Dr. Draper is 
the author of a number of books on educational subjects, and 
has made many reforms in the school systems which have 
come under his charge. ° 

The board of education also elected P. Parker Simmons, 
Brooklyn supply clerk, superintendent of supplies, at a salary 
of $4,000. Henry M. R. Cook, assistant secretary to the Man- 
hattan board, was elected, auditor, at $3,500 a year, and John 
Wallace was chosen chief clerk, at a salary A $2,500. Mary 
P. Tiernan was appointed stenographer to the board, at a sal- 
ary of $720. 


President Draper Refuses the Superintendency. 


The School Journal has received positive information from 
President Draper of the Illinois university, that he will not 
accept the superintendency of the public schools of Greater 
New York, to which he has been elected by the board of ed- 
ucation. Who is to be superintendent? is, therefore, stillgthe 
question. 


Annual Meeting of the Male Assistants. 


The annual meeting of the Male Assistant Teachers’ Associ- 
ation of Manhattan-Bronx was held Saturday morning at the 
City college. These officers were elected for the coming year: 

President, T. J. Boyle; vice-president, H. H. R. Goodrich; re- 
cording secretary, J. B. T. Demorest; corresponding secretary, 
R. R. Requa: treasurer, William F. O’Callahan; members of 
the board of direction: J. T. Nicholson, E. A. Daniels, Emil 
Newman, L. L. Lambert. The last four constitute the auditing 
committee for the year. 

Notice was presented by Mr. Newman, of the proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution to the effect that the association meet 
2 ee hereafter once a month on the first Saturday of each 
school month. The amendment will be voted upon at the next 
regular meeting of the association. 


Anniversary of Grammar School No. 90. 


The seventh anniversary of grammar school No. go was 
celebrated March 2, with appropriate exercises. Prin. Evan- 
der Childs allowed the 1,300 pupils perfect freedom for the 
day, and not one abused his confidence. There are only twen- 
ty-six teachers in the school; proportionally the smallest 
number in the city. Nearly all the teachers have been trained 
in schools under Mr. Childs’ charge, or in classes under the 
older teachers. Thus, the unity of methods in the school has 
reached a high degree of perfection. 


The Development of the Kindergarten. 


Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, supervisor of kindergartens in New 
York city, in an address before the Public Education Asso- 
ciation, said that the kindergarten idea was permeating the 
remotest parts of the earth. In talking with the Pundita 
Ramabai, she had learned that a kindergarten had been estab- 
lished in India, with a class of 80 children. In Spain, also, a 
number of kindergartens have been founded. 

The first attempt to introduce the system into the public 
schools was the result of lectures at the Normal college, in 
1870, by Dr. Dewey. In seven years, one school was founded, 
and the next one, twenty years later. In 1890, the kindergar- 
ten class was established at the Normal college, and since 
then six students each year have received a post-graduate 
course in the work. In 1893, there were six kindergartens in 
the city; in 1896, sixteen, and last year, forty-two. But Phila- 
delphia had 183, St. Louis and Boston, 63 each. 

Four years, said Miss Merrill, is the proper minimum age 
for admission to the kindergarten as a pupil. Even then the 
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child should not learn to read and write, but should acquire 
vital experience. Classes should be small, because the ner- 
vous strain was less. Besides this, a spirit of friendliness had 
a better chance to develop. A class of twenty-five is none too 
small. With the small class should go the large room, be- 
cause it gives a feeling of ease and freedom. 


Principals May Be Examined for Promotion. 


On March 16, the next meeting of the borough school 
board of Manhattan-Bronx will be held at 146 Grand street. 
At this meeting amendments to the new salary schedule, re- 
quiring principals to take examinations before promotion, will 
be voted upon. 





Briet Local Notes. 


Prin. W. L. Fitzgibbon, of grammar school No. 23, died 
of bright’s disease, at his home in Brooklyn, on March 2. He 
was born in Waddington, N. Y., was about forty-three 
years of age, He was graduated from St. Lawrence 
university in 1882, and, coming to Brooklyn in 1888, 
was placed in charge of the graduating class of No. 19. He 





THE LATE PRINCIPAL, W. L. FITZGIBBON,| 
(Courtesy of the Brooklyn ‘‘Eagle.”) 


graduated every member of the class in a year, and was soon 
alter given the principalship of intermediate school No. 63. 
Several years later he obtained his late position in one of the 
largest schools in the city. He was secretary of the School- 
masters’ Club when Seth Low was its president. Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon leaves a widow, but no children. 


Comptroller Coler has notified the teachers of Richmond 
borough that he will pay no school claims contracted prior to 
Feb. 1, unless suit is brought against the city, and judgment 
obtained. The suits will not be contested, except in so far as 
is necessary to establish the justice of the claims. 


E. L. Stevens has been chosen borough superintendent of 
schools of Queens, at a salary of $5,000 a year. Mr. Stevens 
was formerly of the state normal school at Jamaica, L. I. 
Supt. John J. Chickering, of the Flushing school, was chosen 
assistant superintendent, at a salary of $4,000. 


Jamaica, L. I.—A census of the school districts of this ward 
show that in the district next to the Brooklyn boundary there 
are accommodations for 3,500 more school children than are 
at present enrolled in the schools. Before consolidation, a 
large amount of money was spent in Queens for school 
buildings. The money came from the sale of bonds, which 
the city of New York has now assumed. As a result, many 
of the buildings are not filled; in fact, one in Hollis, which 
cost $28,500, has an &verage attendance of 93 pupils. 


Flushing, L. I.—The finance committee of the board of ed- 
ucation reported that they were informed by the comptroller 


that no salaries would be paid the Queens teachers until the . 


board had prepared a budget of salaries and other school ex- 
penses for the year. 


The University Settlement, of New York city, has issued an 
appeal for $85,000, with which to erect a new building for its 
work. The-present quarters are far too small. The free li- 
brary has a membership of 1,200, and circulated, during 1897, 
46,511 volumes. The Peees Provident bank has 1,500 de- 
positors. 


Dr. Edward A. H. Allen, for over nine years principal of the 
Friends’ seminary in New York, died Feb. 18. He had been 
in the educational field since 1851, when he began teaching as 
a professor of physics and chemistry in Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic institute. 
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Items of Live Interest. 


Pres. Charles De Garmo, of Swarthmore college, has ac- 
«cepted the chair of pedagogy and philosophy in Cornell uni- 
versity. He has held his present position since 1892, and is 
-also president of the National Council of Education. 


The Chicago institute of education is giving a series of patri- 
.otic lectures in the Central music hall. It is intended that 
every pupil of every graduating class in the city may have an 
opportunity to hear at least one of these lectures without ex- 
pense. 


Columbus, O.—The senate has passed an amendment to the 
workman law, requiring the election of teachers, fixing sal- 
aries and rules of government, by a board of three, subject 
ito confirmation by the board of education. 


The American Philological Association’s committee of 
twelve will meet in Ann Harbor, Mich., from March 30 to 
April 1, inclusive. Special attention will be given to revising 
the proposed schemes of study for preparatory schools. 


Albany, N. Y.—A bill has been introduced in the assembly 
providing that the Bible may be read in the public schools. 
The bill further proposes to give graduates of the educational 
departments of colleges equal standing with state normal 
sthool graduates as regards qualification to become teachers. 


Rondout, N. Y.—Miss Sarah G. Smith, teacher of the train- 
ing class of the Kingston free academy, who declared before 
her class that her sympathies were with Spain, and that the 
United States would sneak out of war, has resigned. 


Boston, Mass.—At a hearing of the legislative committee 
to which the teachers’ retirement fund bill was referred, many 
women were present. After various arguments in tavor of 
the bill, Mr. F. O. Carpenter, one of the English high school 
masters, opposed the bill, on the ground that it was not prac- 
tical, and being special legislation, was not wise. He did not 
favor the compulsory clause, and thought that the city should 


pay large enough salaries to allow the teachers to save money.. 


Mr. G. W. Anderson, of the school board, also opposed the 
bill, on the ground that the scheme was mathematically im- 
possible. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The parents of many of the school children 
of this city are considerably dissatisfied at the attempt of many 
of the teachers to levy a tax of five cents on each pupil, for the 
purpose of buying pictures to decorate the class-rooms. In cer- 
tain families with a large number of children, such a tax is a 
hardship. It is against the rules of the board of education, and 
will be stopped at once. 

A short time ago the art department of the Athenzum club de- 
cided to introduce traveling art collections in the schools. Supt. 
Greenwood asked the principals for a list of the pictures in the 

. school-rooms, and it is Setloved by many that the teachers made 
this special endeavor to obtain as many pictures as possible, in 
order to make a good personal showing. 


Bloomfield, N. J.—Superintendent William E. Chancellor has 
sent a circular letter to the parents of school children, asking con- 
tributions of money and books to establish class-room libraries in 
the schools. 


A meeting of the Primary Teachers’ Association 
wiil be held on Friday, March 11, 1898, at the Normal college, 
Lexington avenue and 68th street, at 4 P. M. Associate Supt. 
Clarence E. Meleney will address the meeting on “ Geography 
in the Primary School.” 


A meeting will be held on March 19, at 10 A. M., in Room 
217 College hall, University of Pennsylvania, to organize a 
suburban educational council for the cultivation of good fel- 
lowship among the educators of Delaware, Chester, Backs, 
and Montgomery counties, and for the unification of school 
sentiment and the advancement of the profession of teaching. 


Chairman Wray, of the public education committee, has intro- 
duced in the state senate, a codification of the educational laws, 
prepared by the statutory revision commission. A similar meas- 
ure has been introduced in the house. 


Boston, Mass.—An act is before the legislature providing 
for a retirement fund for Boston teachers, and the teachers 
of the city have petitioned for its passage. The act provides 
that teachers receiving per year, or less, shall pay toward 


the fund one dollar a month; those receiving over $600, one 
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dollar and a half. The amount of annuity has $250 as a min- 
imum limit and $600 as a maximum. A retiring teacher must 
have taught thirty years, ten of them in Boston, or else have 
become incapacitated in the service. The act is compulsor 
upon all teachers entering the schools after its passage a 
optional with teachers already in the work. It is similar to 
the retirement fund acts in New York, Brooklyn, and Buffalo 


Columbus, Ohio.—The funeral services of the late Edward 
S. White were held at the home of his parents in this city 
Feb. 28. His death was caused by rupture of the heart. 

Edward S. White was the second son of Dr. E. E. White 
He was graduated from Purdue university, Lafayette, Ind. 
in 1882, while his father was its president. He became con. 
nected with the American Book Company's branch at Cincin- 
nati, and later was in charge of the southern Ohio agency of 
the New York Life Insurance Company. For the last five 
years he had held the responsible position of auditor for the 
 saoongaaas Book Company at Chicago, where he made his 
vome. 





Waterville, Me.—Prof. W. A. Rogers, of Colby university 
a scientist of national reputation, died at his home here March 
1. He was born in 1832, and was graduated from Brown uni- 
versity, in 1857. He was an assistant professor of astronomy 
at Harvard for nine years. In 1886 he was elected to-the chair 
of astronomy and physics at Colby university. His life work 
Was spent in investigations pertaining to measurements, and 
in such work he was acknowledged as an authority. 


South Framingham, Mass.—Miss Annie I. Shippee, of 
Holliston, brought suit in the district court here on Feb. 12, 
against Supt. Tenny and Mr. Amos S. Robbins, janitor of the 
high school, for ejection from the school building on May 7, 
1897. Miss Shippee had been expelled by the board for poor 
work, and the point at issue was whether the board had such 
power. Decision was in favor of the plaintiff, but the defen- 
dants entered an appeal. . 








Boston, Mass.—The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 
dined at the Brunswick, Feb. 26. The discussion was on 
“Co-ordination of Educational Forces,” and was. led by the 
Rev. Charles G. Ames. 


The school tax paid by Suffok county, L. I., to the state dur- 
ing 1897, was $22,432.86. The total amount received from the 
state was $38,826.72. Of this $31,200 was for teachers’ salaries, 
and $439.28 for new books. There were 312 teachers in the two 
districts. 


Springfield, Mass.—Pupils of the present day in the grammar 
schools of Springfield, learn considerable about business forms. 
In the 8th grade, letter writing is taken up, and the pupil taught 
to write brief and accurate business letters. Fundamental prin- 
ciples of accounts, such as bills and receipts, are treated. Then 
comes a chapter on the post-office, describing the different classes 
of mail matter, the money order and registered letter. Telegrams 
and express business follow. Under United States money, the 
various forms of coin and paper money, standards of value, coun- 
terfeit money, and the like, are taken up. Savings and national 
banks are treated, the forms for deposit and withdrawal, methods 
of earning dividends, supervision by state or national authorities, 
bank checks, notes and drafts. Mortgages, the payment of inter- 
est, and the necessity of registration are next discussed. Then 
comes investment and speculation, the elements of brokerage, 
and the dangers of stock gambling. The various kinds of taxes 
are studied, and the work closes with study of life and fire insur- 
ance. ; ; 


Springfield, Mass.—William Orr, Jr., of the high school, speak- 
ing at the teachers’ association, at Northampton, defined the re- 
lations of text-book, laboratory, and recitation as follows: ‘“ The 
experiments should be used to give the pupil clear, definite knowl- 
edge of certain essential facts, to enable him to comprehend or 
or to establish generalization, and also to serve as a means of 
securing interest. The text-book should furnish a wider outlook, 
add to the store of facts at the pupils’ command, and show him 
the application of principles in nature, art, and industry; the reci- 
tation should be used as a means of placing in proper relations 
and welding together the facts and materials gained from various 
sources, so that the knowledge of the pupil might be unified and 
systematized.” 





A pamphlet has lately been issued by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
New York, setting forth a scheme designed by R. W. Leftwich, 
M.D., to simplify the art of teaching children to read. The sys- 
tem is a phonetic one, and consists of marking the sound of every 
letter by a series of numerals. In this way, the sound of each 
letter of the alphabet is fixed, and correct pronunciation secured. 
In order to read the first lesson, a pupil has only to learn the let- 
ters of the ordinary alphabet, 15 secondary sounds, and the art 
of combining consonants and vowels. The advantages claimed 
for the system are that a child may be taught to read in one-third 
the time required at p-esent; that his spelling will be improved 
and his qualities of observation, comparison, and analysis culti- 
vated. (Price ro cents ) 
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Important Educational Meetings. 


March 16-17.—Eighth Annual Convention of City and Borough 
Superintendents of Pennsylvania in the North School Building 
at Pittsburg. 

March 19.—Conference of Art Teachers and Supervisors 
of Connecticut, at Hartford, in the Second North School 
building, High street. The art teachers and supervisors of 
New England are invited to meet with those of Connecticut. 

March 19.—A meeting will be held at the Univ. of Penn., 
Philadelphia, at 10 A. M., for the purpose of organizing a 
suburban educational council or association of the superin- 
tendents and principals of Delaware, Chester, Bucks, and 
Montgomery counties, Pa. 

March 24-26.—Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association, at 
Terre Haute. 

March 25-26.—Midwinter meeting of the New York State 
Art Teachers’ Association, at the rooms of the association, 
Montague street, Brooklyn. 

March 26-27.—Central Hlinois 
Jacksonville. 

March 30-31.—Central Nebraska Teachers’ Association, at 
Kearney. 

March 31, April 3.—Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Fort Madison. 

March 31, April 2.—Northern Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Kokomo, W. R. J. Stratford, Peru, president ; Miss 
Eva Lewis, Huntington, secretary. 

April 1-2.—North Central Association of Colleges 
Secondary Schools, at Auditorium hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
erick L. Bliss, secretary, Detroit, Mich. 

April 12-14.—Ontario Educational Association, at Toronto, 
Canada. Robert Doan, Toronto, secretary. 

April 22-23.—Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association, at 
Sioux City. Supt. H. E. Kratz, Sioux City, president. 

April 22-23.—Second District Educational Association, at 
Hopkinsville, Ky., Livingstone McCartney, superintendent. 

trpans-Mississippi Educational Convention at Omaha, 
Neb, in June. 


Teachers’ Association, at 


and 
Fred- 


June 29—July 1.—Ohio State Teachers’ Association, at Put- 


in-Bay. 

July 5-8.—American Institute of Instruction at North 
Conway, N. H. George E Church, Providence, R. I,; 
President. 


July 7-12, 1898. Meeting of the National Educational - 


Association, at Washington, D, C., Supt. James Greenwood 
Kansas City, Mo., President; Irwin Shepard; Winona, 
Minn., Secretary. 


Art Teachers’ Meeting. 


The art teachers and supervisors of New England are in- 
vited to meet with those of Connecticut in the Second North 
School building, High street, Hartford, Conn., Saturday, 
March 19. The general topic will be “Drawing and Modeling 
from Itife.” Exhibits from public schools of pupils’ work 
in drawing from life-forms are desired, and must be received 
before March 16. Solon P. Davis, chairman, 86 Edwards 
street, Hartford. 
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Teachers’ Meetings In and Around New York. 


March 15.—Board of directors and delegates of the New York 
City Teachers’ Association, City college, 4 P. M. 

March 16.—Brooklyn Teachers’ Life Association at the train- 
ing school, 4 P. M. 

arch 17.—New York Society of Pedagogy, P. S. No. 6, 85th 

street and Madison avenue. 

March 21.—Primary Teachers’ Association, College of the City 
of New York. 

March 21.—Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society, City college, 4 P. M. 


Sctoolmaster;’ Club. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club 
will be held Saturday, March 12, at the Hotel St. Denis. Dr. 


Dr. Edmund J. James, Chicago University. 


Edmund J. James, of Chicago, will be the speaker of the even- 
ing. Subject, “Commercial High Schools of the Future.” 


Essex Schoolmasters’ Association. 

The regular monthly meeting of this association will be 
held in the high school, East Orange, N. J., March 11, at 8 
P. M. Prof. Amos H. Thompson, of the University school, 
will give an address on “ The Teacher’s Work.” 


New York Suburban Educational Council. 


The next meeting of the New York Suburban Educational 
Council will be held in law room No. 1, New York univer- 
sity, Washington Square, Saturday, March 19, at 11 A. M. 
The topic for discussion will be “ The means of securing the 
co-operation of parents and patrons by the use of the local 
press, ertertainments, report sys- 





° tems, parents’ days, parents’ meet- 
ings, school exhibits, personal calls, 
personal letters, street deportment 
of pupils, and the care of school 
property.” 


Miss Eldridge on Nature Work. 


Miss S. E. Eldridge speaks every 
Tuesday afternoon, between now 
and April,26, on “ Nature Work” 
before the New York Society of 
Pedagogy. Lectures begin at 4 
o’clock at P. S. No. 6, 85th street 
and Madison avenue. hey are 
designed to apply specially to the 
new course of study in the public 
schools in New York city. 

Dr. Haney’s Lectures Before the 
Society of Pedagogy. 


Wednesday, March 16, Dr. 
James P. Haney will speak on 
“The Art of Design” before the 
New York Society of Pedagogy at 
public school No. 6, 85th street and 
Madison avenue. The lecture will 
begin at 4 o'clock, March 23, at the 
same hour and place. Dr. Haney 
will-speak on “The Modeler and 
His Medium.” On March 30 the 
same speaker will talk on “ The 
Artist-Artisan.” 











Che Forum. 


This department is intended for the free discussion of educational ques- 
tions and often views may be expressed in the letters which THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL cannotindorse, but which are thought-provoking and interesting 
enough to be worth the space they take up. 








Trained Teachers, 


In your issue of February 19, under the caption of “ Items of 
Live Interest,” I find the following: 


“lbany, N. Y.—In connection with the introduction of several bills for 
the establishment of normal schoo!s, it appears that the Jaw authorizes the 
authorities of union, free, and high schools to maintain training c lasses for 
teachers. Eighteen such classes trained last year 480 teachers. The total 
cost of educating 1,200 teachers in connection with the public schools was 
$ 00,000, while the preparation of 1,000 teachers in the same period, by six 
normal and training schoo!s, has cost $294,000, 


Having neither in the past nor present, any connection with, or 
special interest in any normal school of this, or any other state, 
and being wholly unprejudiced as regards the public schools, I 
cannot be justly accused of interested views in regard to the 
matters set forth in the above paragraph. 

However I could not help being struck by the evidently false 
inferences, likely to be drawn from the above statements. 

While figures do not lie when properly handled, they may be 
made to show only one side of the truth, and that the least im- 
portant. In reading the article, such questions as these natur- 
ally suggested themselves : 

(1) How many of the 1,000 teachers graduated from the normal 
schools of the state would probably have been able to pass a 
creditable examination in the science and methods of teaching, 
as well as in the studies to be taught? 

(2) How many of the 1,200 teachers “ educated in connection 
with the public schools,” would also have passed creditably a sim- 
ilar examination? 

(3) How many terms work in the methods and seience of teach- 
ing were represented by the normal graduates ? 

(4) How many, by the “teachers educated in the public 
schools?” 

The apparent cost, per capita of the teachers prepared in the 
normal schools was $294.00. Of those in the public schools, 
$83.33. 

The apparent average attendance of the six normal schools 
was 160 pupils. 

The average attendance of classes in the “ eighteen schools 
which maintained classes for teachers,” was a little less than 27. 

The figures now begin to show where they are leading us. The 
average attendance of the normal schools is not 160, but probably 
nearly three times as many. Certainly this is true, judging from 
a catalogue of one of them at hand. The 160, represent the 
graduates who have completed a full course of training. This 
means a course of several years’ duration. 

In many of the public schools, the course in teaching consists 
of one term in a “normal class.” This is also the case in many 
of the chartered private institutions of this state. 

No public, or private incorporated school, has ever offered, to 
my knowledge, a fully graded ‘normal course,” with systematic 
instruction in the methods and science of teaching. 

In most of them it is a chance course of a single term, with any 
teacher that is convenient. 

To have made the comparison fairly, the whole attendance of 
the normal schools should have been compared with the “ teachers 
prepared in the public schools.” 7 

But this would not have been fair to the normal schools, even 
then; for it would have placed a single term of school work in 
the public schools, against a whole year’s work in the normal 
schools. 

Upon the whole, when we consider the amount of instruction 
imparted in the normal schools as compared with the “ teachers’ 
classes in the public schools,” and the quality of that instruction 
in both, and the time required before each “teacher” is reported 
to the regents as having taken “the normal course,” it will have 
been found that exactly the reverse is true, of what the paragraph 
intended to convey. 

That the instruction imparted under an old law, that should 
have been repealed long ago, whereby a single term of “ normal 
instruction” enables an institution to claim so much of the pub- 
lic school money of the state, is a tarce; and that the “1,200 
teachers prepared in the public schools of the state,” were not 
prepared at all, is, itseems to me, a fair conclusion. That the 
1,000 teachers prepared in the normal schools had at least a fair 
chance to prepare themselves for their important work, seems 
also a just conclusion. That their ability was equal to the former 
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is also fairly taken; hence we have slip-shod-work pitted against 

good work. If these conclusions are wrong, let those who can 

show them to be so, speak. Otherwise we must conclude, that 

the 1,200 were dear at any price. Citizen. 
New York. 





Teachers’ Examinations. 


I have read Mr. W. J. Dean’s article in a late number of 
The Journal pertaining to the above subject and appreciate his 
position and filly realize his honesty of purpose. 

I cannot think any of us.are ‘“‘ bemoaning the fact that teachers 
are required to give evidence of the possession of certain mini- 
mum qualifications before they are granted a certificate which 
makes them forever free from examinations.” 

No, this is not what we object to. We object to the examina- 
tion fetich, the examination grind, the examination crank, the 
examination bugbear—the outrageous treatment that some grand 
men and women, great educators are compelled to submit to. 

No other profession is subjected to any such annoyance as the 
teacher’s is. When a lawyer or doctor is examined, he is exam- 
ined once for all; and if he goes to any other county or state with 
proper credentials he is free from the examination mill and takes 
his place as an entity. A teacher, whatever his merits, is treated 
as anonentity. If he crosses some /7ve he must be ¢xamined.— 
no matter what his qualifications. 

We had a case of this kind not long since where an educator 
of great ability, national reputation, and undoubted scholarship, 
crossed a certain state line when lo, and behold ,all his reputation 
and scholarship vanished and he became a nonentity in the hands 
of ponderous examiners. Some of the greatest educators the 
world has known could not pass the examinations prepared by 
some small man. 

I was present at a meeting of the N. E. A., where I heard a 
man of no national reputation whatever, indeed not known out- 
side of his own city, speaking of one of our greatest educators as 
not being able to pass the examination for a little city school 
where #e was one of the examiners. I am satisfied that Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, or: Herbart could not pass the examination under 
some of these astute examiners. 

It the examination tested the adz/ity to teach, or measured any 
of the almost innumerable necessary and grand qualities that a 
teacher should possess to be a successful educator there might be 
some excuse for this gradgrind. But it tests only memory. If 
the individual can hold lexicons in his memory, no matter if he 
does not possess one other qualification he is licensed to go forth 
and £z//,; but if he possesses every other necessary element to 
make him one of the greatest of all instructors, and he is short in 
the one thing, »zemory, then is he cast out. 

If the system insured us good teachers, and kept out sficks, 
or worried the poorly equipped and drove them to other business, 
then might there be some excuse for the course. Those most 
worried and made unhappy and miserable by this constant exam- 
ination business are our very best teachers. 

If one of the reasons given by Mr. Deans for these frequent 
examinations, is that the teacher holding a second-grade certifi- 
cate, is “ continually coming in contact with immature minds, so 
that the tendency is to go ek instead of forward,” then the 
kindergarten teacher should be examined very frequently no 
matter what grade of certificate she holds, and all teachers without 
reference to qualification should be tested at short intervals to 
» if, like Barnum’s goose, they had not forgotten after they had 
slept. 

A first-grade certificate, or even a state certificate does not 
exempt the person from examination if he passes into another 
state. Crossing a state line causes all knowledge and experience 
to immediately vacate the head of the crosser. 

Should Mr. Deans come to Missouri to teach it would not bene- 
fit him if he held any number or life or state certificates. We should 
come to the waduden that the New York examinations were 
frauds, or that crossing our lines had demented him, or that deal- 
ing with “inferior minds” had sapped his storehouse of educa- 
tional ammunition ; and we should i“ compelled to examine him 
in, order to fill him up again. 

Should any of us go to New York, the same condition would 
befall us. It seems to me that we teachers have a very poor 
opinion of our worth or ability, and possibly others have the same 
estimate of our worth that we ourselves have. 

One examination for a teacher should suffice the same as for a 
lawyer, doctor, or in the civil service of the United States. 
Ability, experience, and reputation should count. 

I once heard a young man,—commissioner, boasting that he 
never gave over a third-grade certificate in his county. It may 
be that Mr. Deans or myself would hardly appreciate the high 
standard that young man was trying to work his county up to if 
we had to be examined by him. 

There should be a little common sense in examinatiuns as in 
everything else. J. Fairbanks. 

Springfield, Mo. 





If you are not feeling well, why don’t you take Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla? It will purify and enrich your blood, and do you 
wonderful good. 





“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” give relief in all Bronchial 
Affections. A simple and safe remedy. Avoid imitations. 
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Bright Things. 
Inseet Horses and Their Riders. 


At a recent meeting of the Entomolog- 
ical Society of Washington some speci- 
mens of chrysopa, a species of golden-eyed 
fly, which had been collected in the White 
mountains, were exhibited as curiosities, 
because each carried on its back one or 
more minute cecidomyiid flies. The opin- 
was expressed that this was a true case of 
a smaller species of insect using a larger 
species for the purposes of locomotion 
from place to place. 


Modern Catsinan Ancient Home. | 


The Forum of Augustus is the cats’ 
home of Rome. There the superfluous 
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felines are dropped over the wall to join Malone of Garden Island, near Kingston, | 


their numerous fellows in the forum below. 
Every day charitable people throw scraps 
of food into this open prison, and, as seen 
from above, its inhabitants seem to be 
plump and happy—so happy, indeed, that 
they make no attempt to escape. A few 
years ago the Forum of Trajan was also 
used as a depositing place for cats which 
were not wanted, but as it does not present 
the same facilities of retreat and hiding as 
the Forum of Augustus, street boys and 
others took every opportunity of stoning 
the unfortunate animals. Finally, the au- 
thorities, after many complaints, refused to 
allow any more cats to be thrown there, 
and, in order to get rid of those already 
living in the forum, presented one to pom 
sentry-box on the walls of the city. They 
all, however, speedily disappeared from 
their new homes, some returning to the 
foot of Trajan’s Column, where they were 
either killed by the street boys or trans- 
ferred to the Forum of Augustus. 


To Utilize Wave Power. | 


Thomas A. Edison, Jr.’s new scheme 
contemplates harnessing the tides of the 
ocean, and using the incaiculable force 


| again ~ ae all traces of the fly have dis- 
| appeared. 


Ont., some five years ago, and the thing 
has been in operation ever since, pumping | 
water into a reservoir connected with his | 
house and garden. He has the piers and 
floats suggested by Edison. It does not 
require even a rough day to work it, as the 
swells from passenger steamers make com- | 


motion enough to raise and lower the float 
and thus start the pump.—* American Con- 
tractor.” 


The Venus’ Fly Trap is one of the most 
curious forms of plant life. It has five or 
six small leaves close to the ground, and 
each leaf is covered with a number of tiny 
reddish tentacles. At the end of each ten- 
tacle is a little drop of sticky liquid. The 
moment that 4 fly gets caught in this liquid, 
each leaf bends toward him. and rolls him 
into the center, completely enveloping him. 
A strongly acid digestive fluid is there se- 
creted, and in a few days, when the leaves 


The limit of a deer’s life has always 
been a matter of much speculation. Ex- 
perts say thirty years or thereabouts, but 
Captain McDonald, of Tulloch, who died 





thus obtained for the operation of dynamos 
which woul] generate enough electricity to 
supply the world. The scheme, which he | 
claims is practicable, consists of a tube | 
with piston attachments on a float which | 
could be laid out in the ocean. On top of 
the tube is a compressed air chamber, and 
the ocean swell, by working the piston, 
could drive the compressed air ashore and 
work dynamos. 

This reported invention by Edison is 
said to have been anticipated by Anthony 


Pears’ 


The skin ought to be 
clear; there is nothing 
strange in a beautiful face. 

If we wash with proper 
soap, the skin will be open 
and clear, unless the 





health is bad. A _ good 
skin is better than a 
doctor. 


The soap ¢o use is 
Pears’; no free alkali in it. 
Pears’, the soap that 


clears but. not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


in 1776 is said to have known the white 
kind of Loch Treig for fifty “years, his 
father for a like period before him, and 
his grandfather for sixty years before that. 
In 1826 Macdonald, of Glengarry, is said 
| to have killed a stag which bore a mark on 
| the left ear identical with that made on all 
|his calves by Ewen-Maclan-Og, who. had 
| been dead 150 years. 


| - ‘ 
| An Italian emigrant of Argentina, named 


| Gerazone, is the wheat king of the world. 
| His yearly crop covers an area of 66,270 
| acres. He employs thousands of work- 
|men, and gives to each a share in the 
| profits. Every year he fills over 3,000 rail- 
way cars with his grain. 
The pecan nutis a species of hickory, 
and is native to the United States. The 
largest and finest nuts are found in Louis- 
iana, some of them being two inches in 
| length. In Texas, thousand of people live 
| by gathering and selling the wild pecans. 
| In 1880, 1,250,000 pounds of the nuts were 
marketed in San Antonio. The pecans are 
very susceptible to cultivation, and one 
planter in Texas has 400 acres, containing 
| 11,000 trees, devoted to this one species. 
Currency is so scarce in Minneapolis 
|and St. Paul that the banks pay nearly all 
| their checks in gold. The reason for this 
scarcity is the fact that the balance of trade 
\is in favor of the East, toward which the 
|money is flowing. Bills are sent instead 
|of gold because of the lessened expense. 
| The express companies charge 65 cents per 
$1,000, but as the mails will carry the same 
amount for 20 cents, the bills are being 
shipped in mail sacks. 
Now is the Time 
To purify your blood with Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. At this season your blood is load- 
ed with impurities which have accumulated 
during the winter and which should be ex- 
pelled. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has accom- 
| plished thousands of remarkable cures of 
| blood diseases. It is what the millions 
| take in the spring to build up health and 


The smallest post-office in the world is in 


the Straits gf Magellan. It consists of a 
small keg, chained to the rocks on the 
shore opposite Terra del Fuego, in such a 
manner that it floats. Each ship, as it 
passes, sends out a boat to take out and 


put in letters. Its privileges have never 
been abused, for it is an international office, 
and under the protection of all the navies 
of the world. 


During a day’s fog in London, the ex- 
cess in gas bills would represent the con- 
sumption of a town of from 10,000 to 2¢,- 
ooo inhabitants for a whole year. The ex- 
cess amounts to about £8,oo0a day. Be- 
sides this is the excess in oil and electric- 
ity, and the loss of business by lack of cus- 
tomers and stoppage of traffic. 


It is estimated that the consumption of 
handkerchiefs in the United States is 
75,000 dozen every day. This means 323,- 
500,000 handkerchiefs in a year. In the 
city of New York about 350,000,000 are 
kept constantly in stock. 

Comparatively few of these are manu- 
factured in this country. The finest silk 
handkerchiefs, about 18,000,000 yearly, are 
imported from Japan. The best cambric 
handkerchief comes from France and Bel- 





‘SCROFULA. 
® One of America’s most fa- § 
® mous physicians says: “Scrof- 
® ula is external consumption.” 
® Scrofulous children are often 
® beautiful children, but they 
® lack nerve force, strong bones, 
® stout muscles and power to 
® resist disease. For delicate 
® children there is no remedy 
2 equal to 


Scott’s Emulsion 





of Cod-liver Oil with Hypo- 
® phosphites of Lime and Soda, 
® It fills out the skin by putting 
s good flesh beneath it. It makes 


® for food and gives the body 
® power enough to digest it. Be 
® sure you get SCOT T’S Emul- 
® sion. 
. soc. and $1.00 ; all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





| ward off sickness. 


® the cheeks red by making rich $ 
> blood. It creates an appetite j 
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Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 


ive this new Oil atrial. Askfor Peter Moller's Oiland see 
that the bottle -- a flat, oval one --tears our name as a.ents, 
Notice the date in peforated letters at Lottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & C>., New York. 





Spruce 
Bark 


Bed 


Comfortables. 


SPRUCE BARK BED COMFORTABLES.* 


A Luxury for the Healthy. 





A Tonic for the Convalescent. 
A Remedy for the Sick. 








And Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables are a positive 
necessity to Travellers and Tourists obliged to sleep 
m strange beds and berths in hotels and on boats. 

Spiuce Bark Bed Comfortables are made of tre 
tender inner bark of the Canadian Balsam Spruce 
Tree, stripped early in the spring when the sap is 
rising in the tree. By a special process the bark is 
made into thin sheets as smooth, soft and pliable as 
cloth, and in which all.the powertul aromatic and 
balsamic qualities of the spruce are permanently re- 
tained. 

Nervousness, Insomsia, La Grippe, and ordinary 
Colds are almost completely allayed with a single 
night’s rest between Struce Bark Bed Comfortables, 
and their constant use is recommended by Physicians 
as an absolute protection and preventive against 
these ailments. 

Spouse Bark Bed Comfortables. size % x 72 ins., are 
packed in curious wooden bags, silk lined ‘ana 
trimmed witb silk, and, if your dealers cannot sup- 
ply them, we will ship any where in the U. S. or 
Canada, carriage and duty free, on receipt of price, 
$2. Money refunded if not satisfied, 


Booklet containing testimonials sent free 2m request. 
THE KING-JONES CO. (Dept. T. N.), 
Toronto, Canada, 


JONES & CO. (Dept. T. N.), 
Niagara Ffatis, N. ¥. 





The Teachers’ Interstate 
Mutual Relief Association 


Provides Death Benefits, Sick Benefits, and Accident 
Benefits for Teachers only. Over $2,600 have been 
paid to teachers for time lost througn sickness, hy e 
cost is very low, Write tor particulars to Geo : 
Hoadley, Swartumore, Pa,, or Mrs. ra nel fo 
Bentley, ox 210 ALLEGHENY, Pa., agent for Weste:n 
Pennsyivania and Ohio 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broaoway ano Eveventnw Srreer, 


NEW YORK. 





Opposite Grace Church, 


ao Che St, Denis is tne mos: cen-rally locatea hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate pries. It has been recently enlarged vya 
handsome adaition that doubles its former capacity. 
Tne new Dining Roore is one of ‘he finest specimens 
of Colonial Dec ration in this country, Within a 
radius of a tew blocks from the hotel are all tne edu- 
cational! publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 





ium, and the linen ones from the north of 


reland and from St. Galls, Switzerland. 


Most of the cotton variety come from New | 


Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


The Chicago “ Times-Herald” tells an | 
amusing and instructive story about cat- | 
nip. An armful was picked and taken to | 
the Lincoln park Zoo to try its effects on | 
the animals of the cat tribe who had never | 
seen any before. It was taken to the cage | 
of Billy, the African Leopard. Before the | 
front of his cage was reached, the leopard | 
had bounded from the shelf on which he 
lay, and was waiting. A double handful 
was passed to him. First he ate a mouth- 
ful, then lay flat on his back and wriggled 
through the green mass until his black- 
spotted yellow hide was permeated with 
the odor of the plant. Then he sat on a 
bunch of the catnip, caught up another 
bunch and rubbed his cheeks, chin, nose, 
eyes, and head. After eating some more, 
he jumped back to his shelf and lay there 
supremely contented. 

In the tiger’s cage was a young, but full- 
grown beast, fierce and wild. When he 
caught his first sniff of the catnip, he be- 
gan to mew like a kitten. He and his 
mate rolled in the catnip and played with 
it, mewing and purring good-naturedly all 
the while. Then they followed the Leop- 
ard’s example and curled up on their 
shelves. 


William M. Singerly, publisher of the 
“ Philadelphia Record,” died recently at his 
home, 1701 Locust street, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Singerly made a remarkable success 
as a publisher, and in this and other enter- 
prises accumulated a Jarge fortune, but his 
affairs became deeply involved when the 
Chestnut Street National Bank and the 
Chestnut Street Trust and Savings Fund 
Co., of Philadelphia, of which institutions 
Mr. Singerly was president, closed their 
doors. One of the heaviest, if not the 
heaviest, drains upon his wealth for years 
were the large paper and pulp mills which 
he owned at Elkton, Md. 


The multitude of persons who are seek- 
ing information on the finances of the 
United States will findin “ Thirty Years of 
American Finance,” by Alexander Dana 
Noyes, a book that is bones in scope and 
thorough, and yet one which the novice in 
finance can read with interest and profit. 
It is a clear, concise, and complete review 
of the events in this country’s financial his- 
tory from 1865 to the present day. This 
book, which is a history not an economic 
treatise, narrates the series of events which 
have governed the country’s finances, pub- 
lic and private, during these thirty years. 
It reviews such episodes as the resumption 
of specie payments; the silver coinage move- 
ment of 1878; the Matthews resolution; 
the treasury’s efforts to circulate the silver 
dollars ; the revenue laws of 1883, of 1890, 
and of 1894; the surplus revenue of 1888; 
the silver-purchase law, the expulsion of 
gold, and the collapse of the treasury re- 
serve; the rest harvests of 1879 and 1891 ; 
the panic of 1893; the bond issues of 1894; 
the remarkable bond syndicate operation 
of 1895. These events, with others incid- | 
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FACTS ABOUT HEALTH 


It is Easy to Keep Well if We Know 
How— Some of the Conditions Neces. 
sary to Perfect Health. 

The importance of maintaining good 
health is easily understood, and it is 
really a simple matter if we take a cor. 
rect view of the conditions required, 
In perfect health the stomach promptly 
digests food. The blood is employed to 
carry nourishment to the organs, nerves, 
muscles and tissues which need it, 
The first great essential for good health, 
therefore, is pure, rich blood. No medi- 
cine has such a record of, cures as Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and it is because it is the one 
true blood purifier. Hundreds of people 
are alive and well today who would have 
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been in their graves had they not taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is depended upon 
are the only pills to to take 
Hood’ Ss Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
0 Fa 2 
MOR z 
Rif OREO 
ORY mo apbHst (202 | New York, 
At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 
Feurth Ave., 41st and 43d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 
Baggage to and f: Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 


asa as a family 1 medicine by thousands. 
ASTPERY 
Sh Oe 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
ees & 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of ow description—School Books, ner. 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R,. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
351 and 853 Sixth Avenue, we, (488A Street), New Vork, 


Catalogue on application. -Imrortations promptly ma@ 


STUDY LAW AT HOME, 


Instruction by mail, adapted to 
every one. Methods approved by 
leading educators. Experienced and 
competent instructors. ‘akes 
sparetime only. Three courses, 
preparatory, business, college. 

An opportunity to better your /@ 
condition and prospects. Stu-Z 
dents and graduates everywhere. (i 
8 years of success. Full particu- 
lars free, Spracne Correspondence 
Sehvol of Law, 246 Tel, Bidg., Detroit. 
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ental to them, are described and explained READERS will confer a favor by men- 
with the purpose of making clear, not only | tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
to the economic student, but to the average | municating with advertisers. 
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Constable K3 


Cloths. 


Spring Suitings, Faced Cloths, 
Meltons and Chitrals. 


English, 
Scotch and Irish Homespuns 


in new colorings and mixtures. 


Whipcords, Covert Cloths 


and T weeds 
for Wheeling and Golf Suits. 


Mroadevay Rs 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








WHITE HORSE BRAND 


This celebrated brand of 
Ready-to-Wear 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


is sold in every state and territory by our 
agents who furnish the desired sizes from 
our great warehouses. 

We want more good agents in towns and 
cities where we are not now represented. 

Men’s suits, $4.00 to $15.00; Boys’ suits 
$3.00 to $10.00. Men’s pants Tic to $4.00. 

Complete outfit free. Write for par- 
ticulars. 

WHITE CITY TAILORS, 
217 to 221 Adams Street, Chicago. 














The Largest Manufacturers of Athletic and Bicycle 
Supplies and Uniforms in the World. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 


* Tue Name THY GUAKANTER ™ 


Official Outfitters to the Leading College, 
Athletic Ciub, and School Teams of the U, 8. 


Every Requisite for Base Ball, 
Athletic Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Spalding Official League Ball 


adopted by National, Minor, College, and School 
Leagues. Base Ba!l Unitorms, Bats, Gloves, Mits, 
Chest Protectors, Shoes, etc. 


THE SPALDING CHAINLESS BICYCLE} e 
THE SPALDING BLUE RACER (Chain) -__ 1898 
THE SPALDING ROAD WHEEL (Chain) | MODELS 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue ofall Athletic Sports. 


A.G.SPALDING & BROS., 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington 





School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
” 352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


American citizen, the particular cause, na- 
ture, and meaning, and result of each epi- 
sode. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

is embod- | 


| $1.25.) 
A simple, practical philosoph 
| ied in Ralph Waldo Taine'sfbook “In Tune 
|with the Infinite, or Fullness of Peace, | 
Power, and Plenty.” The author points | 
out the great fact that thoughts are forces, 
and also the great laws underlying their 
effective use in the affairs of our common 
every-day life. We are not only continu- 
ally building from within, but we are also 
continually attracting from without. He 
also deals with the effects of the various 
mental states and conditions upon the 
physical body, showing why and how fear, 
worry, anger, hatred, jealousy, continual 
fault-finding, grieving over losses, lust,and 
excessive greed for gain, have upon it a 
poisoning, corroding, destructive effect, 
while hope, faith, courage, love, good-will, 
and good-cheer, have a life-engendering, 
body-building influence ; how by a knowl- 
edge of the higher laws one can bring him- 
self into and hold himself continually in a 
state of abounding health and strength, and 
how he may set into operation subtile, 
silent forces that in time will entirely re- 
build the body, so that diseased conditions 
will be replaced by those of an opposite 
nature. The keynote of Mr. Taine’s phil- 
osophy is contained in the following thought 
from the title page: ‘“ Within yourself lies 











) Food 


si 


for a weak, sick 
body should be 
easy of digestion 
if itis to do Good. 


Pabst 
Malt Exttad 


The “BEST Tonic 


is strengthening food in its most 
soluble form, combined with extract 
of the hop, a gentle, natural, nerve 
tonic, which soothes irritation and 
pain, and induces rest and sleep. 
It is the best strengthener for worn- 
out nature. Sold by all Druggists. 








the cause of whatever enters into your 
hfe.” (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. | 
$1.25.) 


A story which will be enjoyed for its 
rich humor and vivid portraiture of char- 
acter is that by Annie Fellows Johnston 
entitled ‘Old Mammy’s Torment.” With | 
delicate touches the author describes the | 
things that happened in the quaint little 
cabin, and intersperses her narrative with 
droll bits of dialect. The youth with ex 
huberent spirits, who was Mammy’s tor- 
ment turns out very well afterall. The 
book is beautifully illustrated by Mary G. 
Johnson and Amy M. Sacker. (L.C. Page 
& Co., Boston. 50 cents.) 


Beware of Substitutes. 

“The professional market seems to be 
filled with substitutes of the original and 
ever favorite Antikamnia; all warranted to 
do what the Antikamnia has succeeded, by 
hard work and expenditure of much money, 
inestablishing. They may be, and perhaps 
are coal tar products, but they cannot take 
the place of Antikamnia as a pain reliever; 
this was the first product and made a suc- 
cess because of its merit; hence the host | 
of imitators. Insist upon getting the orig- 
inal Antikamnia, every tablet bearing the 
monogram AK.” 


Old Point Comfort. 


Personally-Conducted Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


Leave New York and Philadelphia Sat- 
urday, Marchig. Tickets, including trans- 
portation going and returning, luncheon on 
going trip, and one and three-fourths day’s 

ard at Old Point Comfort, will be sold 

at rate of $16.00 from New York; $15.00 | 
rom Trenton; $14.00 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points. 
Tickets will be valid to return by regular 
trains within six days. 

At a slight additional expense tourists 
can extend the trip to Virginia Beach, with 
accommodations at the Princess Anne 
Hotel. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticketagents; Tourist Agent, 1196 mee 
way, New York; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assist- | 
ant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 





During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINsLow’s SooTHING Syrup has been u 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTH 
their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with P’ 
SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the 
GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, 
is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by Dru 
in Lovers pare =. ow Re Be gue, and ast r 
“Mre. aslow’s Seething Syrup,” and take n 
kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle pions 


ised for 
ERS for 
ERFECT 
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This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


a 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 

orders. Now is your chance 

to get orders for our Teas 

Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 


EVER OFFERED. 
Coffees, étc. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
you may select—“ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P. O, Box 2389. NEW YORK, N. ¥. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA. 








This work contains between 3000 and 4000 examples and problems. 
These are thoroughly graded, and they are especially numerous in the 
important chapters on Factoring, Fractions, and Radicals. 

Teachers wishing to become acquainted with this superior work will 
be afforded every facility. Terms for introduction reasonable. Cor- 
respondence invited. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


TO LET. 


The Mount Beacon Academy building, Fishkill- 
on-the-Hudson, N. Y., is to let. It is of modern 
construction, brick. 44 by 78 feet, solidly built, 
heated by steam, and well adapted for day and 
boarding school, having been built for that ex- 
press purpose. There are spacious and ample 
grounds for recreation and out-dcor games. 

Will be rented at a very low figure. Can be 
purchased if desired. For particulars address 


J. W. SPAIGHT, 


Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 





“ The Survival of the Fittest.” 


EDUCATION 


The oldest of the bigh-class educational magazines 
entered its i8th year September, 1897. In its sphere it is 
A RECOGNIZED LEADER. 

However crowded with reading-matter your table 
may be. you should not fail to take and read the oldest 
and best educatiovai monthly magazine tn the United 

States. Ali articles printed in EDUCATION are 
STRICTLY ORIGINAL. 


It is contributed to and read by many of the leading 
educators of the day. No progressive teacher can 
afford to do without it. Subscription price $3. 
Sample copy for six 2-cent stamps. Try it for a year. 


KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. | 


eeraetsvane ren SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE 


SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 64 PAGE 
PIECES. 


Whv Best? 


Because it contains songs that: 














NATURE STUDY SONG BOOK. 





109 beautiful songs of nature: also 
selections from poems of the best 
American authors. Songs for all 
special occasions: “Bird Day,” 
“Arbor Day.” “May Day,” &c. 


The best musical talent have contributed 
to its pages. 


1. The pupils like to sing. 

2. Are easy to be learned. 

3- Possess relation to culture, ideas of 
beauty, etc. 

4. Has themes that the teacher needs 
to present to his pupils to interest 
them in school and study. 

Many thousands are in use. 


| We willsend copies at the following prices: 

Stiff Board Covers, . +30 

Japanese Sea [loss Cover, .40 
Postage, 8 cents. 


Send 38 cts. in stamps for sample copy 
us for further infor mation 


Sample copy, 15 cents ; per dozen, $1.50. Write 


Special terms for larger quantities. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., | Art and Nature Study Pub. Co. 
61 East Ninth St., New York. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TOILET PAPER 


GVEKKKEEEKKEEEEEEE KEKE KKK KK KaaKaaaaay 


ee 
A. P. W. PAPER CO., 


ee ALBANY, N. Y. 


New York. - - 








We equip colleges and schools with 
the best paper and the most satisfac- 
tory fixtures for supplying it. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 











READERS will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 


ALPHABETICAL 
CATALOCUE 
FREE 


The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


ADVERTISEMENT, 





RicHaRD A. McCurRDY, PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in th 
World. Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $437,000,000. 


For further information a apply to - nearest agent 
or to the Head Office of the Company 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 


STUD 
Medicine 
during 
the 
Summer. 





ILLINOIS 
Medical College 


—the Chicago Summer School 
of Medicine. A regular Med- 
ical College, holding sessions 
from March to September. 
Four years’ graded course. 
Twenty Professors. Excellent 
clinics, Well-equipped Labor- 
atories. Abundant dissecting 
material, Living costs one- 
third less than in Winter. No 
other great city has a climate 
allowing study all Summer. 
Co-educational. Recognized 
by the Illinois State Board of 
Health. Apply to 

WF. Waugh, A.M.,M.D.,Dean 
or H. H. Brown, M. D., Sec’y. 

103 State St., Chicago. 





Chicago. | : 





PRACTICAL BOOKS 


on Architectural Drawing, Wood- 
working, Carpentry, and Kindred 
Subjects, Suited to the use 
of Teachers in 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Circular on Application. 


WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
23 Warren Street, New York. 


. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
; aaa NCINNATI, O. 
est ay eee ee Tn 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
\ 


Price and Terma Free. Name this paper. 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER COURSES. 

Fourth Year. July 5+August12. Courses 
in Mathematics, Science, Languages, and 
Pedagogy. A delightful suburban locality 
in New York City. SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
ninth year, Sept. 28, 1898—May 13, 1899- 
For circulars address CHARLES B. BLISS, 
University Heights, New York City. 





